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HAUNTINGS: Fantastic Stories. 
By VERNON LEE, 
Author of “ Baldwin,” “‘ Miss Brown,” &c 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


: Amour Dure—Dionea: in the Country of 
Lover—A Wicked 


“ Everything Vernon Lee writes bears the stamp of 





“ Written in a style almost as brilliant as that of any 
2’ —Manchester Guardian. 
** Ghost stories, most eee told.” 

Newcastle Chronicle. 


A VERY STRAN TRANGE FAMILY: 
A Novel. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of *‘ Grandmother’s es ? « Lazarus in 
London,” &c. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*‘ Finely conceived and consistently y ty 


er. 
“May be read with Lo oagee alike by the jaded con- 
sumer of fiction and by him who desires to have intel- 


lect and the suggestion of Lasher thoughts in what he 
reads.”—Scotsman. 


THE BONDMAN: a New Saga. 
By HALL CAINE, 
Author of * The Deemster.” 
In Three Volumes. 
Thizd Edition. Orown 8vo, 81s, 6d., at all Libraries. 
Mr, GLADSTONE writes : ys. 2 Bondman’ is a work 


of which I recognise the freshness, vigour, and sus- 
ed interest. no less than its integrity of aim.” 
“ totes is impossible to deny o: and rude power 
. impossible not to e its forceful direct- 
Sout athe colossal grandeur of its leading characters. P 
mes. 





THE GARDENS STORY; 
Or, Pleasures and Trials of an Amateur Gardener. 
By G. H. ELLWANGER. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. OC. WOLLEY DOD. 
1 vol., feap. 8vo, illustrated, 5s. 

ConTENTS :—Introduction—The Garden in Autici 


tion—An Outline of the Garden—The Spring ild 
Flowers—When Daffodils be; to Peer—The Rock 
Garden 
Insect 


ann Oe The 
‘avourites — Warm-weather Wisdom — My 
Vin tardy Shrubs and Olimbers—In aa Out of 
the Garden—The Fernery —Midsummer F lowers 
and Midsummer Vo = ee pe and Fruits of 
Autumn—The Last Monkshood Spire, 


IDLE MUSINGS: 
Essays in Social Mosaic, 
By E. CONDER GRAY, 
Author of “‘ Wise Words and Loving Deeds,” &c, 
y, In 1 vol., crown 8Vvo, 6s 
* Very readable, they touch ligh and leasantl 
the subject in hand, they pty! in ap’ ——, hog 
are generally sensible, smart, and ressed 
in fluent, a ae on,.”” ry Wor 
** Light, brief, and 4. are the ‘ Reeays in Social 
M Mr. Gra ranges like a butterfly from A 
themes to trivial with a good deal of dexterity an 
profusion of illustration.’ aodinemeataaead Review. 


STUDIES of RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


By ERNEST RENAN. 
Authorised Translation, from the late 
Corrected Edition. open 


Summer lewers — Two 





1 vol., post 8vo, 10s.6d. [Jn the press. 


Contents :—Introduction—The Religions of An- 
tiguity—The History of the People er Israel— The 
tial Historians of J or ym and the Origins 

of iat Islamism—The Life of the Saints—The Author of 
the “Imitation de Jesus Ohrist”—John Oalvin— 
eens ane d the Unitarian Movement in the United 
States—Feuerbach and the new Hegelian School—The 
Temptation of Christ, by Ary Scheffer. 








This month, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION OF AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE STUDY OF DANTE. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., 
Author of “The Renaissance in Italy.” 


This month, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 
SIMPLE STORIES OF LONDON. 
VERSES SUITABLE FOR REOITATION. 
By JAMES WILLIAMS, B.O.L., 
Fellow of Lincoln Oollege, Oxford. 


SCIENCE IN PLAIN LANGUAGE. 
Tbis month, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


EVOLUTION, ANTIQUITY OF MAN, 


BACTERIA, &c. 
A Series of Papers giving the general results of 
Scientific Investigations yt = 4 every-day language 
without too much detail. 


By WILLIAM DURHAM, F.BS.E. 


This month, in feap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 436, price 4s, 6d. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, THE FIFTH, 


OF 
JUKES’ SCHOOL MANUAL 


OF GEOLOGY. 
Edited and partly Rewritten by A. J. JUKES- 
BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S., 


Of the Geological Survey of England and Wales, 





Now ready, in 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 15s. 


RELIGION OF THE SEMITES, 
FUNDAMENTAL INSTITUTIONS. 
By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., LL D., 


Fellow of Ohrist’s Goliege, and Professor of Arabic in 
the University of Cambridge. 





In 2 vols., demy 8vo, price 24s, 


LIVES OF THE FATHERS. 


SKETCHES OF OHURCH HISTORY IN BIO- 
GRAPHY. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S8. 


Now publishing, small crown §vo, cloth, price 3s.6d. each. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE 
COLLEOTED 


WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 


WITH ALL THE AUTHOR’S NOTES AND LATEST 
EMENDATIONS. 


PORTRAITS AND OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edited by Prof. DAVID MASSON, M.A., LL.D. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FOURTEEN 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

The writin, ngs (many ote of which have been omitted in 


apne et pe Classified on 
a systema a ad The Wonk will be printed from a 
new type. (Vole. I-VI. now ready. 


Vol, VII., ‘‘ HISTORICAL RESEARCHES.” (Next month, 








London: 21, Bedford-street, W.O. 


A NEW BOOK BY SIR CHARLES DILKE, BART, 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


By the RIGHT HON. SIR CHARLES DILKE, BART. 
With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. [Second Edition. 
The Cape Argus says: “Sir Charles Dilke’s new book 
strikes us as altogether the most valuable contribution of the 
day. _No writer has so fully succeeded in placing before us 
the Colonial attitude of mind. Our own hope is that it 
may be the Colonial oflice rather than the Foreign office 
that may claim him.” 
The Cape Times says : “ Nought but unstinted praise can 
be given to the aim of the book and the form in which the 
conclusions are dressed. The volume is the weightiest argu- 
ment that has ever been delivered for unit Like an illus- 
trious ancient, Sir Char les Dilke has vidtel many cities and 
seen many peoples, ‘The Problems of Greater Britain’ 
will, as the work of a Liberal statesman, do much to clear 
the ‘character of that Party of a vile- founded charge of in- 
difference to Colonial interests,” 


ANCIENT ATHENS, MYTHOLOGY 


and MONU MENTS of: being ’s Translation 1 of a Portion 

of the “‘ Attica” of Pausanias. By MARGARET DE G. 

VERRALL, With Introductory Essay and Archeo- 

logical Commentary by JANE E. HARRISON, Author of 

Myths of the Odyssey,” “ Introductory Studies in Greek 

Art,” &c, With Illustrations and Plans, Crown 8vo, 16s. 
BY LEWIS CARROLL. 


THE NURSERY “ALICE.” Con- 


taining 20 Coloured Enlargements from Tenniel's Ilus- 

trations to “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” with 

Text adapted to Nursery Readers by LEWIS © ARROLL. 

ro = er designed and coloured by E. Gertrude Thomson, 
0, 48 


AMONG the SELKIRK GLACIERS: 

being the Account of a Rough Survey in the Rocky 
Mountain Regions of British a By WILLIAM 
SPOTSWOOD GREEN, M.A F.R. G.S., A.C. 
of “‘ The High Alps of New Zeatama.” 


Author 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MINERS _ RIGHT. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Author of ‘‘ Robbery — a &c, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
[Neat Week, 


THE HERIOTS. 


By Sin HENRY 8. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.L.E., 
Author of “‘The Coruleats: a V acation Idyll, ~ ?oe 
Chronicles of Dustypore,’ ‘‘ Wheat and Tares,” &c. 

3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


JOHN VALE'S GUARDIAN. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY 
Author of “ po Rachel,” ‘‘ The Weaker V: » esel,! ‘&c. 3 vols, 
crown 8vo, 31s, 


A LOVER of the BEAUTIFUL. 


By the Marchioness of CARMARTHEN. 
1 vol, crown Svo, 6s. 


ORGANIC EVOLUTION as_ the 
RESULT of the INHERITANCE of ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERS ACCORDING to the LAWS of ORGANIC 
GROWTH. By Dr. G, H. THEODOR EIMER, Professor 
of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in Tiibingen. 
Translated by J. CUNNINGHAM, M.A.,, F.R.S.E., 
late Fellow of U Re College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s. Gd. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, the 
DEVELOPMENT and CHARACTER of. By’ Professor 
CHARLES HERBERT MOORE, With Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 

The Builder says :—‘‘ Both ably written and well illus- 
trated. . . . Heis obviously an architectural student of 
no small ability and industry,” 

The Building News says:—“A most able and clever book.” 


THE THEORY of DETERMI- 
NANTS in the HISTORICAL ORDER of its DEVELOP- 
MENT. Part I. DETERMINANTS in GENERAL, 
LIEBNITZ (1693) to Rk ad (1841). By THOMAS 
MUIR, M.A,, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “A Treatise 
= the’ Theory of hi -B and other works. 8vo, 


S) HAKE SPEARE.\— MACBETH. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by K. DEIGHTON, 
Fellow of the Universities of Calcutta and Allahabad, 


Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
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MAOMILLAN & OO., Lonvon. 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 


SATURDAY MORNING LECTURES on AKCHITECTURE, 
CLASSIC and CHRISTIAN.—Professor T. ROGER SMITH will give a short 
COURSE of LECTURES, with Visits to _the British Museum and West- 
minster Abbey, adapted to the ot — Stud 
open to ies. Fee for the Course, 0) 

7 = Lecture (Admission trea) = ORATURDAY, 19TH APRIL, 1890, 
at ll 

For’ Tickets and Syllabus apply at the Office of the College, eons, 
w.c, J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


NEW SOUTH WALES—UNIVERSITY 


OF SYDNEY. 


CHALLIS CHAIR OF HISTORY. 
The Senate of the University of Sydney INVITE APPLICATIONS from 
gentlemen qualified to fill the above-named Chair, 
£2100. will be at the rate of £900 per annum, with three increments 
oO 5 
Furthei iculars may be 
South Wales, 9 pi meager > | 8. W. 
ng candidate’s age, and accompanied by testgnentete, 
aot be pr ome der to the Senate of the University of Sydney, and sent to 
} a undersigned not later than the Sth of a next, to be forwarded to the 
Le] 


and others and 
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d from the Agent-General for New 








5 SAUL SAMUEL, 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 


24th March, 1890, 9, Victoria-street, London, 5.W. 


KINGS COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


The DEPARTMENT OPENS on MONDAY, APRIL 2isT, 
SPECIAL COURSES THIS TERM 
Professor HALES on SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES, 
Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE on SCHOOL of ART in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 
Mr, CARL ARMBRUSTER on WAGNER'S TRISTAN and ISOLDE, and 
PARSIFAL, 





For Prospectus apply to Miss C. G. SCHMITZ, 13, Kensington-squaro, W. 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


An EXAMINATION will ue ene on TUESDAY, 8TH JULY, and following 
days for ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £50 and SIX ‘scH OLARSHIPS of £30 a 
year, open to Students under Me years on Ist Uctober, 

Candidates may offer one or more of the following subjects :—Classics 
Mathematics, Natural Gtenes, | Modern Languages. 

Toe College fee for board, ing, and tuition is £25 for each of the 
three University Terms, and "a1 for residence, in the Long Vacation, 

For further ioformation apply to the MasTER. 





[HE COUNCIL of FIRTH COLLEGE 


intend to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of CLASSICS, at a salary of 

£200 a year, with half the fees of his classes. The whole amount will be 
guaranteed to £250a year. His duties will commence in October next. 
id for the post are requested to send their applications with Testi- 





Type-writing by expert Type-writers, Special success attained in eock 
requiring delicacy and care, Highest testimonials. Pupils taught.—Misses 
E, B.& I. FARRAN 4, Southampton -street, Strand, London. 


rp YPE- - WRITING. -— AUTHOR'S MSS., 


—— and all kinds of COPYING oxecuted quickly and nani 

—_! R " Lard = bape nm — Shorthand taught 
pt System ichools attende: ‘erms moderate.—Ad ° 

19, a Stratford, EB pean 


CATA LOGUES, 
(CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS 


and Sundry Remainders of NEW and UNCUT BOOKS (No. 70, for 
APRIL), at greatly reduced prices, post free, — WILLIAM POTTER, 30. 
pesmi teu East, Liverpool. 

















DX, and @e ITALIAN Chains 


explained and general instructions given in the Italian Lan: 
and — — Address F, suena 1, Duke’s etna Kennington. = _— 








Freence. GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall — 


The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
—_ of the CONTINENTAL SCHOULS, is NOW OPEN, AJmission 
6 ng. 








Price One Penny ; post-free, Twopence. 


‘FIFTY YEARS’ PROGRESS” of the 
B 
Ree ar EN was SEY UU eRe 
Containing :—The ‘“‘ Howard Vincent” Map of the 
British Empire. Four Full-page Coloured Diagram, 
in Reference to Population, Trade, Shipping, 
Revenue, &c, 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 
the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 


ConTENTS: Introductory.—Treason and Loyalty.— 
The Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical 
Force.—The Sources ot Popular Enthusiasm.—* Re- 
publicanism: Form and Substance.” 


PEOPLE’S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT, 
(Special terms for quantities.) 


JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 


with two Essa 8 by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS 
DEMOCRAC ond “THE DUTIES of MAN, op 


LonpoN: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, URNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN. 


a and the names of three referees to the REGISTRAR, on or before 
TUESDAY, APRIL 22. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 


TION for filling up TWO or THREE VACANCIES on the FOUNDA- 
TION will be held on WEDNESDAY, the 16TH ArRiL, 1890.—For informa- 
tion —_ to the BURSAR, St, Paul’s School, West Kensington. 


ovat INSTITUTION of “GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W, 

TUESDAY NEXT (APRIL 1578), at 3 o'clock, The Hon. GEORGE C. 
BRODRICK, D.C.L., FIKST of THREE LECTURES on ** THE PLACE of 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY in ENGLISH HISTORY.” 
Course, 

THURSDAY (APRIL 17TH), at 3 o’clock, Professor C. V. BOYS, F.R.S., 
FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “*THE HEAT of the MOON and 
STARS.” Half-a-Guinea. 

SATURDAY (APRIL ee at 3 er Captain W. De W. ABNEY, 
R.E., C.B., F.R.8,, FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “ COLOUR and its 
CHEMICAL ACTION,” — 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on APRIL 18TH, 
when Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, Bart., F.R.S., will give a DISCOURSE 
on ** WELDING by ELECTRICITY,” at 9 P.M, To these Meetings Members 
and their Friends only arc admitted, 


Roexat HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 








Half-a-Guinea the 





Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
THURSDAY, 17TH APRIL, at 8.30 p.m. 


The following Paper will bo read .—‘‘ THE KING’S HOUSE; a Retrospect 
from Burke's Act,” by HUBERT HALL, F,S.A., F.R.Hist.S, 
11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W. 











M R. OTTO SCHOLDERER'S 
SCHOOL OF ART, 
6, BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON, 
Instruction in Oil Painting, Pastel Drawing, and in Black and White, 
For terms apply to the above address. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure che 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he — does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system,” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 


Eight Stamps, 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, — 





Pprexix FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 5.W. 
Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 








Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries—W.C. MAODONALD and F. B. MACDOMALD, 





LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 


THE OLASSICAL REVIEW, 


Vol. IV. No.4, APRIL, 1s. 6d. 
Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s, 6d,, post free. 
CONTENTS. 
THE GAME of HARPASTUM, G. E. MARINDIN, 
ECHOED PHRASES in the HIPPOLYTUS. G. C. M. SmirH. 
MR. WHITELAW on 2COR. vi. 2—vil.1, F. H, CHase. 
STUDIES in CAESAR.-I, E, G. SIHLER. 
HORATIANA. J. Gow. 
OMENTUM, G. F. STILL, 
HADLEY’S HIPPOLYTUS. R. WHITELAW. 
FLAGG’S IPHIGENIA in TAURIS, A. E, HOUSMAN. 
TWO BOOKS on PROPERTIUS. J. P. PosTGATE. 
THE NEW EDITION of REISIG’S VORLESUNGEN, J. E. Nixon, 
HOGUE’S GREEK IRREGULAR VERBS. E. C. MARCHANT. 
SIMCOX’S LANGUAGE of the NEW TESTAMENT, F, RENDALL, 
DELBRUCK’S INDO-GERMANIC TERMS of KINSHIP. B, I. WHEELER. 
SOLTAU’S PUNIC of PLAUTUS, D, 8. MARGOLIOUTH. 
SHORTER NOTICES, 


NOTES, 
ARCHAEOLOGY— 
SITE of OLBA, C. SMITH, 
DIRAE, A, 8, MURRAY. 
SUMMARIES, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


DAVID Nutt, 270, Strand. 





PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE PARENTS’ REVIEW, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF HOME TRAINING AND CULTURE, 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 
“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life."—MATTHEW ARNOLD 
APRIL 15TH. 
STAR MAP for the MONTH. By Mrs, L. C. D’'A, Lipscoms. 
EDITORIAL, 


THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION of the YOUNG. 
Dawks, M.A, 


A PEDAGOGIC HOLIDAY, By OscArk BROWNING, 
—- THOUGHTS ABOUT EARLY TRAINING, 


By the Rev. Wit. 


By Miss CLoveu, 


‘ead of Newnham College. 
SMILES and TEARS, By Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.U,S., F.G.8., Editor of 
Science Gossip. 
— hs ay —- Puente Polish). By Mrs. A. CAUMONT, Author 
f** The Hanleys,” 
™ 1vaN orn sat ‘Iw MEMORIAM. By M. SHaw. 
OBSERVATIONS and EXPERIMENTS in EDUCATION. By Mrs 


SOUTHWOOD HILL, 
THE HEAVENS (Notes on Map). By Mrs. L. C. D’A. LipscomMB. 
FIRST LESSONS in ARITHMETIC, By Mrs. R. H. HART DAVIS. 


OUR SONS.—II. JOURNALISM as a PROFESSION. By J. DAWsonN, 
Author of “ Practical Journalism.” 


BOOKS.—BY THE WAY.—NOTES and QUERIES.—PRIZES. 
PARENTS’ NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL UNION NOTES. 


London; W, H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 8.W. ; and of 
all Booksellers and Newsagents, 





NOW READY. 
APRIL 15, PRICE 28, 6d. 
THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 
CONTENTS. 


I, “BY ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER!” 
(Fully Illustrated) oe é se oe 

Il. AMY LEVY: A REMINISCENCE AND A 
CRITICISM Py rr oot 

Ill, A TRIP TO JAPAN, Part II. oy Nlus- 
trated by the Author) .. ee oe 

IV. THE DEAD LOCK IN DARWINISM . 0 
Vv. THE om pe DINIZULU. omy 


ADOLPa#E SMITH. 
HARRY QUILTER. 


ALFRED EAST. 
SAMUEL BUTLER. 
| Hanne E, COLENSO. 
R. FoX-Bourne. 
VI. mum BISMARCK’S SOCIALISM oe +» SIDNEY J. Low. 
VII, AN OLD-WORLD DIARY. nnd re 
by the Author) .. o os 
VIII, THE WAGES OF SIN, (Iilastrated) . oo ee 
= SCIENCE AND POETRY: A REPLY.. oe 
oe TOE USELETERATURE © ‘2! } THE Eptror. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THE FLOGGING of —— SIHIDA (full page). 
Medalist Munich Acad 
THE EXECUTION of BERNSTEIN (full page). 
“WHERE LI — DOT BUILT SAND CASTLES.” 
EVEREL-COK! 
yor in JAPAN (Thirteen Cuts). ALFRED EAST. 
SLAVE CONVEYANCE DEED (facsimil:). C. A. CH. 
TaMBeri PALACE in 1804. OLD BATTERSEA BRIDGE. 


THE EXILED PRINCES DINIZULU and NDABUKO(from a Photograph). 
And Thirty smaller Illustrations, chiefly from _origioal Drawings by 
Widhopff, Ayton, Symington, Sophia Beale, A. Sacheverel-Coke, Alfred 
East, C. A. Channer, and A, Schlobach. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paterncster-square, E.C. 


MY LYRICAL LIFE: Poems New and Old. 
By GERALD MASSEY. 
Two Series. Pp, 400-428, 5s, each vol. 
‘These Poems are the frank utterances of a man of 
genius.” — Academy. 
‘“‘Gerald Massey is one of the few remaining genuine 
poets.”—New York Tribune. 
‘Gerald Massey has a thousand claims on our sympathy.” 
Saturday Review. 
“ A high-minded man with a genuine gift of music ties 
v . 
‘Whilst the beauty of self-sacrifice at the call of Duty, the 
tenderness of human love, or the glory of heroic deeds live 
and have a place in man’s thoughts, the poems of Gerald 
Massey will be read. Difficult to choose where all is 
beautiful.” —Tablet. oa 
* A helpful and precious gift."—JOHN RUSKIN. 


SOPHIA BEALE, 
Lucas MALET. 
CoTsrorD Dick. 


Wipuorrr, Gold 


ALFRED SACH- 


SOPHIA 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW POPULAR HALF-CROWN SERIES. 


Now publishing, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d4., with Portrait and Map. 


“RULERS OF INDIA:” 


F THE INDIAN EMPIRE IN A CAREFULLY PLANNED SUCCESSION OF 
earthiness POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 


Now ready, pp. 228, crown 8vo, with Portrait, Facsimile of Handwriting, and Map, 2s. 6d. 


THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE. 


By Sm WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.O.8.1.,0.LE., M.A., LL.D. 
: as Annals of Rural Bengal,” *‘ The Indian Empire,” ** Th zette: 
Editor of the Series; Author ot ee APA Brief History of the Indian People,” we.” eee 
The distinctive plan of the series is to present to English readers the salient outlines and turning: points in 
the evolution of the Indian Empire in a carefully planned sequence of historical retrospects. Each volume will 
take a conspicuous epoch in the making of India, and, under the name of its principal personage, will set forth 
the problems of government which confronted him, the work which he achieved, and the influences which he left behind. 
The series will be produced under the general supervision of Sir W. W. HUNTER, whose reputation in the 
las of Indian History, Statistics, and Administration is well known, and no effort has been spared to secure fur 
cach volume the writer best qualified to illustrate the period entrusted to him. 

‘Sir William Hunter has produced a valuable work about an eg epoch of English history in India, and he has 
given us —_ insight into the character of a remarkable Englishman. The ‘ Rulers of India’ series which he has 
initiated thus makes a successful beginning in his hands with one who ranks among the greatest of the great names which 
will be associated with the subject.”— Times. 


g@ Further Volumes are in active preparation, and will be published shortly. 
Full Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application, 
Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Ciarenpon Press Warenousrt, AMEN Corner, E,C. 


REMINGTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIN of JOOST AVELINGH: a Novel. By Maarten 
MAARTENS. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


“ A book by a man who, in addition to mere talent, has in him a vein of such genuine us, &c.””~Academy. 
‘Unquestionably a good piece of work.”—Athenaeum, *So unmistakably good as to induce the hope that an 

uaiotance with the Dutch literature of fiction may soon become more general among us.”—Morning Post 
“In scarcely any of the senvational novels of the day will the reader find more nature or more human nature.’”’— 
Standard. *‘A novel of a very high type. At once strongly realistic and powerfully idealistic.’’—Literary 
World.” —“ Full of local colour and rich in quaint phraseology and suggestion.’’—Daily Telegraph. * So good that 
it will find many readers here.”—Scotsman. ‘‘ ‘ Maarten Maartens’ is a capital story teller.’”,—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“A singularly a and original study. Exceediogly dramatic Ghawachers. Full of pathos.”’—Graphic. 
** Gan honestly be recommended to readers whether with consciences or without.’—James PAYN in Illustrated 
London News. “ Romantic without being sickly, and full of interest without beiog sensational.”—Vanity Farr. 
“Our English writers of fiction will have to look to their laurels.”—Birmingham Daily Post. ‘Qualities of 
i tion which Dutch art hardly ever achieves save on the canvases of Rembrandt.”’—Manchester Examiner. 
“Ini of an absorbing and, at times, of a lurid character. Very powerful scenes.”—Sunday Times. 


THE BLACK BOX MURDER: a Story. By the 


MAN WHO DISCOVERED the MURDERER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A capital story, well and straightforwardly written.”— World. “A brisk and clever story......Will 
favourable comparison with the shilling shockers.”— Figaro. a 7 
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NEW WORK BY THE WRITER OF “ TRUE WOMEN.” 


RESOLUTE PURPOSE. By Mrs. 


KATHERINE ASHBURNER, Demy 8y0, 328 pages, cloth, 6s.; 
hand-made paper, 12s. 6d. 
Bristol J. W. ARROWSMITA, 
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DAVID NUTT, 270 & 271, STRAND 


NOW READY. 


WAIFS and STRAYS of CELTIC 


TRADITION. Series initiated and directed 
by Lord AROHIBALD OAMPBELL, Demy 
8vo, cloth. 

Argylishire Series:—Vol. Il. F: ‘ales - 
Collected Edited 3 Gaelic), pn hI. F- the 
Rey. D. MAG INNES; with s Study on the Develop- 

an 
ALFRED NUTT. xxiv-497 pages. Portrait of Oamy- 
bell of Islay, and 2 Illustrations by E. Griset. 1890. 15s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
THOMAS TYLER, MA, Square crown 8vo, 
xx-316 pages. Portraits of William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, of his mother, Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke, and of Mrs. Mary 
Fitton. Oloth. 1890. 12s. 


The Introduction occupies pages 1-156, the Text with 
entary the remainder of the volume. 

*,” The eoape and purport of Mr. Tyler’s interpreta- 

tion of the Sonnets is indicated by the motto quoted 

from Wordsworth, ‘‘Shakespeare expresses his own 


feelings in his own person.” 
FLOWERS from a PERSIAN 
By W. A. 


GARDEN, and other Essays. 
OLOUSTON. Crown 8vo, xvi-328 pages. 
1890. Fancy cloth, 63. 

The Com- 


DANIEL DEFOE. 
Edited for the 


pleat English Gentleman. 
first time from the Author’s Autograph Manu- 
script in the British Museum, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Index, by KARL D. 
BUELBRING, M.A., Ph.D. Medium 8vo, 
Ixxxiv-296 pages. Oloth. 1890. 500 copies 
ren Paper, 123. 50 copies, Large Paper, 
£1 Is. 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH of 
the CONFLIOTS BETWEEN JESUITS and 
SEOULARS in the REIGN of QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. With a Reprint of CHRIST. 
BAGSHAW’S ‘ True Relation of the Faction 
begun at Wisbich,’’ and Illustrative Docu- 
ments by T. G. LAW, Librarian, Signet 
Library. Demy 8vo, cliii-172 pages. 1890. 
Cloth, 15s. 

*,” Only 500 copies printed. 


LYRICAL BALLADS. Reprinted 
from the First Edition of 1798. Edited by 
EDWARD DOWDEN, LLD, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Dublin. 
16mo, xxvi-228 pages. 1890. Half-vellum 
boards, 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
THE PUBLIC EXAMINATION 


FRENCH OLASS-BOOK, being Materials for 
Reading and Translation. Specially arranged 
for Advanced Pupils and Oandidates for 
Public Examination, by M. DESHUMBERT, 
Professor at the Staff College, Camberley. 
Demy 8vo, 244 pp., cloth, 4s, 6d. 


ALPHABETICAL FRENCH.- 
ENGLISH LIST of MILITARY TERMS for 
MItLITARY STUDENTS. By M. DESHUM- 
BERT, Professor at the Staff College, 
Camberley. Demy 8vo, sewed, 32 pp., 1s. 


AN INTRODUCTORY NEW 
TESTAMENT GREEK METHOD, together 
with a Manual containing Text and Vocabu- 
lary of Gospel of John and List of Words, and 
the Elements of New Testament Greek 
Grammar. By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
Ph.D., and REVERE F. WEIDNER, D.D., 
Professor in Agustana Theological Semivary, 
Rock Island, Ill. 8vo, 7s. 6d. eee 
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MADAME DU NOYER: 


Her Correspondence in the Reign of 
Louis XLV. 
Edited by FLORENCE LAYARD. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 30s. 
“ For real raciness of style and an exhaustible fund of 


anecdotes about Court life, we might look long in vain 
for a rival to these two volumes.” — Daily Te'egraph. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FREDERICK 
HAZZLEDEN.” 


“ACT E.’ 


By HUGH WESTBURY. 
In 8 vols., crown §vo. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NETHER 
WORLD.” 


THE EMANCIPATED. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “ Tbyrza,”’ &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vc. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF 
HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 
By MARY E, MANN. 
Author of “ A Lost Estate,” &c. 
In 8 yols., crown 8vo, 
“A pretty and carefully written story.”—Ath«naewm. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A OHARY.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 


By E. WERNER, 
Author of “No Surrender,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


ss An able and vigorous work, written with force and 
ower of imagination, and a good command of language. 
e characters are drawn with a firm hand and possess 

a marked individuality.” —Athenacum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 


BY WOMAN'S FAVOUR. 


By HENRY ERROLL, 
Author of “The Academician,” &c, 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“ Mr, Erroll’s realism is forcible without being coarse. 


His new work should assign him a good place among 
the realistic novelists of the day.’”’—Morxing Post. 





By the Author of “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


SUSPENSE. 


By H. 8. MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘Young Mistley,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


** Written in sucha quiet, straightforward manner that 
it will be sure to find many admirers. The author must 
have a genuine love for the sea, or he would not be able 
to describe it in the charming way he does; in fact, all 
his descriptions of scenery are 8) very good that they 
add an additional charm to this essentially interesting 
book.” — Woman. 
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Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Just ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremiah 


LYNCH, Ex-member of the Californian State Senate, 
formerly President of the San Francisco Geographical 
Society, and President of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with 16 full-page 
Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 

The Author resided in Egypt for nearly six months during 
the winter of 1889-1890, and had therefore ample opportu- 
nities for studying the country carefully. Writing as an 
American, his views contain much that is novel and original, 
and his chapters on ‘‘ The English in Egypt” will be found 
especially interesting. 





Ready shortly, 


THE MODERN MALADY, or 


** Sufferers from Nerves.” By CYRIL BENNETT, Author 
of ‘‘ The Massage Case,’ &c. With an Introduction by 
HERBERT TIBBITS, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Founder of 
the West-end Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous 
System, &c. In 1 vol., crown 8yo. 


Ready immediately. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 


With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. A Map of 
the Wanderings of Ulysses, an Index of Proper Names, 
and a few brief Explanatory Notes are appended. This 
edition will be found well adapted for Prizes, or for use 
in reading circles and schools. Crown 8vo, cloth, about 
120 pages. 


Just ready. 


THE CONCRETE ARITHMETICS. 


Designed to Teach Children to reason mainly by the use 
of Problems. Prepared to meet the requirements 
of the New Code, 1890. By R. LISHMAN, Head Master 
of the Belle Vue Higher Board School, Bradford, 


Standard ITI. . price 2d. 
Standard IV. wi es i «+ price 2d. 
Answers to Standards III. and 1V. ... price 2d, 


Standards V., VI., VII., in preparation. 


GARDEN FLOWER PICTURES for 


SCHOOL WALLS. Beautifully Designed and Coloured. 
Five Sets, each containing three Plates, mounted on 
stout boards, varnished, and strung for hanging. Size 
of the boards about 34 inches by 15 inches, price 2s. 6d, 
the set. 

Set 1. Iris, Daffodils, Tulips. 

Set 2. Gladiolus, Foxglove, Snapdragon. 

Set 3. Chrysanthemum, Yellow Roses, Narcissus. 

Set 4. Carnations, Vallota, White Geranium. 

Set 5. Jonquils, Crimson Primrose, Anemone, 


Now ready, 


A HAND-BOOK to the REPORT of 


the SPECIAL COMMISSION. Demy S8vo, 124 pages Is. ; 
post free 1s, 2d. 

“Hon, G, N. CURZON, M.P. :—“* I think that it is a most useful and timely 
publication. It appears to me to condense the original document with sin- 
gular fairness acd in a manner intelligible to all” 

** A mine of valuable information, clearly set forth. Everyone should at 
once expend a shilling ini s purchase.”—Scote Observer. 

“A most interesting and capable analysis of the Report, Tho Author 
has not appended his name, but he is und -rstood to be a politician of some 
repute, and his ability will at once be recognised.” — Manchester Examiner. 


WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ IN- 


TRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by 

B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., F.C.S., Assistant-Master and 

Librarian at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 232 pages, 

cloth, 3s. 6d., with 50 Illustrations. 

D. MurRRAY, Esq., the Academy, Kilmernock, says :—‘‘ The book appears 

to me to be the best summary published of the elementary facts of 

Chemistry. Especially worthy of praise are the Chapters which state so 
shortly, and yet so clearly, the various Laws cf Chemis'ry.” 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 


With Helps for Composition, Edited by A. JAMSON 

SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King Edward’s School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 263 pp., cloth, 3s. 

“ The extracts are taken from the works of Dumas, Berquin, Gautier, 

Gu'zot, Victor Hugo, and the Comtesse ce Ségur ; they are well graduated, 

and sufficiently long to avoid scrappiness, The notes are short and per- 

tinent ; usefal hints for composition are provided, and these are illustrated 


by references to the text, and supplemented by well-chosen sentences for 
translation into French.”"—The Guardian. 


LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. 


Edited for the use of Schools, it is believed for the first 
time, by Professor SUMICHRAST, of Harvard University, 
and now in use at Eton College. Cloth, 289 pages, 3s. 6d. 


A HAND-BOOK to DANTE. Edited 


from the Italian of Scartazzini, by THOMAS DAVIDSON, 
M.A, With a Biography of the Poet, and a Biblio- 


graphy. Cloth, 327 pages, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
18, Warwick Squarz, Pargrnoster Row, E.O, 
In connection with 
Ginn & Oo., Boston and New York. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0,’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHOICE SERIES. 


BEING 


Choiee Editions of English Classics 
in Prose and Verse. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 300 ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


DRAWN BY 


O. W. Cops, R.A., T. OgEswick, R.A., E. Dunoay, 
BrrkxtT Fostzr, J. O. Horstey, A.R.A., 
G. Hicks, R. REDGRAVE, R.A., C. STONEHOUSE, 
F. Tayror, G. THoMAS, H. J. TOWNSHEND, 
HARRISON WEIR, O EZ, JOHN GILBERT, 





&ec., &c. 


Uniform 8vo vols., cloth, elegant, 1s. each, now ready. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
GRAY’S ELEGY in a CHUROHYARD, 
TENNYSON’S MAY QUEEN. 
BLOOMFIELD’S FARMER’S BOY. 
CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES of HOPE. 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 
GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 
MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO. 

POETRY of NATURE. Harrison WEIR. 
ROGER'S (SAM) PLEASURES of MEMORY. 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS and SONNETS. 
KEATS'S EVE of ST. AGNES. 
ELIZABETHAN POETS. 

WORDSWORTH’S PASTORAL POEMS. 


Addition double vol., price 2s. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


‘Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet.” 
Athenaeum. 





LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


Crown 8vo, fancy boards, 2s.; cloth, uniform, 2s, 6d. 

LORNA DOONE. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

FAR from the MADDING CROWD. By Tuomas 
HARDY. 


SENIOR PARTNER. By Mrs. Ripperz. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 
THE a. — areal ANGEL. By OLIVER WENDELL 


HER GREAT IDEA, and OTHER STORIES. By 
Mrs. WALFORD. 


SOME ONE ELSE. By Mrs, Croxer. 
= A ee of OASTERBRIDGE. By THoMmas 


THE CASTING AWAY of Mrs. LEOKS and Mrs. 

Al e; and The Dusantes. y FRANK 
STocETON, Author of Rudder Grange,”’ 

ADELA CATHCART. By GrorGE MAcpONALD. 

ORIPPS the CARRIER. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 

TRUMPET-MAJOR. By Tuos. Harpy. 

DRED. By Mrs. BREcHER STOWE. 

THE VASTY DEEP. By Stuart CuMBERLAND. 

DAISIES and BUTTEROUPS. By Mrs, RIppE1L. 

GUILD COURT. By GrorGe MacDonaLp. 


*,* To be followed by others. 


SEA STORIES by W. Clark Russell. 


Uniform New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, half- 
leather, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. each. 
AN OCEAN FREE LANOE. 
A SEA QUEEN, 
THE LADY MAUD. 
MY WATOH BELOW. 
JAOK’S COURTSHIP. 
A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
THE WRECK cf the “ GROSVENOR.” 
LITTLE LOO. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, OHIEF MATE. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. 
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LITERATURE. 


“ Great Writers.” —Life of Robert Browning. 
By William Sharp. (Walter Scott.) 


Mz. Swarr, with characteristic promptitude, 
has already produced a biography of Robert 
Browning, a book which certainly shows no 
sign of haste or immaturity. Its author 
modestly puts it forward as merely a mémoire 
pour servir. But, indeed, it may be regarded 
as furnishing all, or nearly all, that the 
student of Browning needs to know regarding 
the life and personality of the great poet ; 
though, of course, other fuller biographies 
will in time follow, and will be welcome 
when they come—biographies, let us hope, 
which will draw largely upon Browning’s 
always interesting and matterful correspond- 
ence, and be rich in their record of those 
familiar little anecdotes of the man, sweet and 
quaintly characteristic as many of these are, 
which rank, and will always rank, among the 
most cherished memories of his friends. 

Mr. Sharp opens his book with a rapid but 
comprehensive glance at the condition of 
European literature and intellectual effort 
generally at the time of Browning’s birth, 
and an enumeration of the men of mark who 
were his contemporaries at the beginning of 
his career. Then comes an account of the 
Browning family and of the immediate 
ancestors of the poet, a part of his work in 
which Mr. Sharp acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to a privately-printed pamphlet by that 
well-known and enthusiastic Browningite, 
Dr. Furnivall. Trustworthy evidence is 
adduced to show that there is no proof 
for the often-repeated statement that certain 
of the poet’s forefathers were Jews In 
the male line he is said to have been 
descended from that Capt. Browning who 
commanded the ship in which Henry V. 
sailed to France previous to the battle of 
Agincourt, and whose shield bore, in memory 
of the expedition, gules, two bendlets wavy, 
argent and or—a shield borne by his descendant 
Micaiah Browning, who raised the siege of 
Derry in 1689 by springing the boom across 
Lough Foyle, and perished in the act These 
were also used by the poet himself. His 
maternal grandmother was partly German, 
partly Scottish; while his paternal grand- 
mother was a Creole, born in the West Indies. 
His ancestry, accordingly, was a curiously 
mixed one; and doubtless much of his versa- 
tility and varied power is traceable to these 
strangely mingled currents of blood that fed 

s brain and heart. 

He was not the first of his family in whom 
artistic and literary power had manifested 
itself. His uncle, William Shergold Brown- 
ing, was the author of a well-known History 
of the Huguenots; and to his father—a clerk 





in the Bank of England during a great part 
of his life—‘‘ shop’ was ‘‘ shop only,”’ for in 
his leisure he had time and taste for scholar- 
ship, for drawing, for the practice of verse. 
In his son’s words, ‘“‘his brain was a 
storehouse of literary and philosophical anti- 
quities. He was completely versed in mediae- 
val legend, and seemed to have known Para- 
celsus, Faustus, and even Talmudic personages 
personally.” It is further recorded of the 
father of the author of The Ring and the Book 
that he possessed ‘‘ an extraordinary analytical 
faculty in the elucidation of complex criminal 
cases.” The mother, too, was a skilled 
musician—a woman of exceptional sweetness 
and depth of religious feeling. 

Nothing could well have been happier or 

more fortunately ordered than was this poet’s 
childhood. The father was much with his 
children ; and we have a charming picture of 
how he used to carry his infant son in his 
arms up and down the study, singing bim to 
sleep with lines of Anacreon. Of his debt to 
this wise and loving father Browning was 
fully conscious ; and only a few weeks before 
his death he expressed himself on the subject 
in words that may well be quoted : 
“‘It would have been quite unpardonable in 
my case not to have done my best. My dear 
father put me in a condition most favourable 
for the best work I was capable of. When I 
think of the many authors who have had to 
fight their way through all sorts of difficulties, 
I have no reason to be proud of my achieve- 
ments. My good father... secured for me all 
the ease and comfort that a literary man needs 
to do good work. It would have been shameful 
if I had not done my best to realise his expec- 
tations of me.” 

In that cultured home of his, the ways 
leading to very varied kinds of intellectual 
effort lay open to young Browning; and, with 
strong aptitudes in many directions, he 
seems at first to have hesitated as to the 
choice of his life-work. It is significant that, 
even after he had published his first poetic 
volume, he was regarded by his friends rather 
as a musician and artist than asa poet. His 
introduction to the works of Shelley affected 
him most powerfully, and must have done 
much towards enabling him to discover his 
own true self, his real vocation. Shelley’s books 
were procured for him, at his own request, by 
his mother; and what an epoch the first reading 
of them must have made in his life—what a 
moment that must have been when he first 
*‘ saw Shelley plain”! The influence of the 
earlier poet is distinctly traceable—along with 
much that is by no means derivative—in 
Browning’s own initial volume, Pauline, whose 
publication in 1833 was rendered possible 
through the generosity of his aunt. Of this 
poem Mr. Sharp gives a full, interesting, and 
discerning account, rightly assigning to it “a 
unique significance because of its autopsychical 
hints.” Our author draws attention to the 
fact that this book, as also Paracelsus 
which followed it in 1835—unknown as 
they remained to the general public un- 
til within quite recent years—received a 
thoroughly cordial welcome upon their. pub- 
lication from a judicious few, the Rev. W. J. 
Fox and Allan Cunningham reviewing the 
former most favourably in the Monthly Reposi- 
tory and the Athenaeum; and John Forster, 
on the evidence of the latter, venturing, in 
the New Monthly Magazine, ‘without the 





slightest hesitation,’’ to ‘‘name Mr. Robert 
Browning at once with Shelley, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth.” 

There is little of striking incident to record 
in the poet’s life during the years that imme- 
diately followed the publication of Pauline, 
He spent some time in Russia, a visit which 
left its trace in the vivid local colouring of 
‘*Tvin Ivdnovitch ” published more than 
forty years later; and he then passed to Italy, 
which, often revisited, afforded a lifelong in- 
spiration to his art. 

In 1846 came the union of Robert Browning 
to that great English poetess who bore his 
name. It seems that the accepted story as to 
their first romantically accidental meeting 
must be abandoned. It used to be said that 
Miss Barrett had written something in praise 
of Browning’s verse, that he called on her to 
express his sense of obligation, and—owing to 
the mistake of a servant—was admitted to the 
room of the invalid authoress, whose state of 
health at the time was such that she was able 
to admit the visits of only her most intimate 
friends. Mr. Sharp, however, asserts, authori- 
tively that Miss Barrett’s future husband was 
introduced by her genial and generous cousin 
John Kenyon Meet, at any rate, they did; 
and the meeting led to a marriage which—in 
spite of the implacable disapproval of the 
bride’s father—was a thoroughly fortunate 
one, a union of mutual love and helpfulness. 
The wedded pair went direct to [taly, where 
Mrs Browning’s health improved marvel- 
lously, where her son was born, and where, 
for the most part, she enjoyed fifteen years 
of prosperous and happy poetic labour. 

She passed away in 1861, leaving a blank 
in her husband’s heart never to be filled again. 
But his age was far indeed from desolate, for 
he was ministered to by his noble and devoted 
sisters, and he was bound upinthe artistic efforts 
and successes of his son, Robert Barrett Brown- 
ing, the painter and sculptor. To the very 
last he was strenuously busied with his own 
chosen art; and in all things he led the life of 
one who wisely ‘ lives and likes life’s way,’ 
the best known and most easily accessible man 
in London society, generously helpful, as 
surely great poet never was before—helpful 
with that best kind of help which is perfect 
sympathy —to the literary workers, cele- 
brated or unknown, who surrounded him; 
till at length he died last year at Venice, in 
the arms of those who loved him most, in full 
possession of intellectual and poetic power, 
and with the news of the success of his last 
just issued book sounding in his ears. It was 
a prosperous and happy life come to a good 
ending; a life so strenuous in effort, so lofty 
in aim, so rightly poised, so genial and mag- 
nanimous in every relation, that it well 
deserved all the prosperity with which it was 
filled to overflowing. 

Into the careful and well-weighed estimate 
of Browning’s poetic power and his place in 
literature, with which Mr. Sharp concludes 
his volume, we are unable here to enter fully. 
We cannot but agree that this great poet has 
written much which it would have been better 
for his poetic fame if he had left unwritten ; 
much which, if it have an attractiveness, is 
merely curious, merely interesting—certainly 
not poetic. But, if his works include failures, 
how superb, how numerous are the successes 
that they comprise; and for freshness, for 
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power, for variety, for beauty, how few 
poets can show such a gathering of over 
a hundred pieces as Mr. Sharp has enu- 
merated on pages 129-131! To one point 
in the estimate of the present biographer 
I must take, distinct exception. Among 
the reasons that will prevent Browning 
from ‘‘‘standing out gigantic’ in mass of 
imperishable work,” Mr. Sharp ranks first 
“that fatal excess of cold over emotive 
thought—of thought that, however profound, 
incisive, or scrupulously clear, is not yet im- 
passioned.”” Now it appears to me one of the 
very chief characteristics of Browning’s verse 
that he never does give us mere cold disquisi- 
tion, the like of which we find in such tedious 
plenty in Wordsworth ; that he never is dryly, 
mechanically logical; that the arguments of 
which his poems are full are never chill bits 
of absolute science, divorced from humanity, 
but are always tlushed through and through 
with human emotion—are the speech of 
actual men, speech in which the whole 
map, andj not his mere isolated intel- 
lect, finds expression and embodiment. As 
Mr. Sharp properly points out, the mono- 
logue of Abt Vogler is illogical in the reasons 
upon which it bases a belief in immortality ; 
it is, however, poetical, because it is the 
record of impassioned human thought, and, as 
such, is dramatically true. 

Mr. Sharp’s volume will be read with 
interest by all admirers of the great poet 
whose life it chronicles, whose work it records 
and expounds. In composition and style it 
seems to me the most successful book of its 
author’s that I have yet examined. 

J. M. Gray 








Correspondence between the Right Honourable 
William Pitt and Charles Duke of Rutland, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 1781-1787. 
With an Introductory Note by John Duke 
of Rutland. (Blackwood.) 


In December, 1783, began the momentous 
administration of William Pitt, and the Duke 
of Rutland, a young man of no great capacity, 
but personally devoted to Pitt, was chosen to 
be his first Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
letters which they exchanged on public affairs 
up to the date of Rutland’s death are now 
very opportunely reprinted from a private 
edition of 1842, and the inner mind of the 
administration during a very important period 
of Irish history is laid bare to students. Cer- 
tainly, neither Pitt nor Rutland is in any 
degree shamed by the records which here 
leap to light, nor are they perceptibly exalted 
either. Both statesmen show a general desire 
to stand on right ground, to remedy sub- 
stantial grievances, if it can be done without 
giving offence to powerful adherents; but no 
passionate sense of justice—such as, for 
instance, Lord Cornwallis long afterwards 
displayed in speaking of a subject which had 
engaged the attention of Pitt and Rutland, 
the Tithe Laws—marks their interchange of 
thought on Irish affaires. Ireland was for 
them simply the Pale—the Pale, not now as 
a geographical but as a religious or social 
expression. Pitt, as we all know, was after- 
wards led to widen his views very consider- 
ably, and the present correspondence is chiefly 


valuable for the light which it throws on this 
development. 





Pitt’s Irish policy really had its root in 
England. He was sincerely and ardently 
anxious for a reform of Parliamentary 
representation in that country ; but if reform 
were granted in England it could not 
reasonably or safely be denied to Ireland, 
where, as Rutland observes, the ‘‘ system of 
Parliament’? did not ‘bear the smallest 
resemblance to representation.” But if the 
administration were to lose the power it had 
always possessed of practically nominating a 
majority of the Irish Parliament, what would 
or might become of that identity of executive 
which Pitt regarded as essential to the con- 
nexion of the two countries? The conclusion 
which he at last arrived at was that a certain 
‘prudent and temperate reform of Parlia- 
ment” might safely be granted if one impor- 
tant condition were firet fulfilled, namely, 
that Ireland should bs bound to England in 
the intimate and vital connexion of a commer- 
cial union, which would make “ England and 
Ireland one country in effect, though for local 
concerns under distinct legislatures’ (P. to 
R., January 6, 1785). The reform, when 
granted, should be of such a nature as to 
‘‘ynite the Protestant interest in excluding 
the Catholics from any share in the representa- 
tion or the government of the country ” (P. 
to R., October 7, 1784). 

How strangely was this line of policy 
reversed in the end! Instead of the 
‘‘ pradent reform” which was to cure ‘real 
defects and mischiefs,” and the consolidation 
of the Protestant interest for the absolute 
exclusion of the Catholics, we have, in the 
last decade of the Irish Parliament, the denial 
of all reform, all redress, and the overthrow 
of the Protestant interest by the conferring 
upon the Catholics of such a share in the 
representation of the country as neither they 
nor the liberal Protestants who advocated 
their cause in Parliament had ever dreamt of 
claiming for them. The object of this re- 
versal was unquestionably to force the country 
to a union; for this we have Pitt’s own word 
in a letter written to Lord Westmorland early 
in 1792. But when and how did the neces- 
sity of a political union first begin to impress 
iteelf on Pitt’s mind? Clearly it was when 
Ireland, in 1785, rejected his scheme for a 
commercial union. That scheme was to be 
the basis of a great policy of regeneration and 
consolidation. 


‘* On this point,”’ writes Pitt, on February 24, 
1785, ‘‘the sense both of Parliament and the 
nation is decided, that if we fail in this, every- 
thing we have hoped for is suspended. What 
the consequences finally may be it is impossible 
to guess.” 

How far Grattan and the popular party 
were to blame, as statesmen, in this fateful 
rejection of the commercial union is a ques- 
tion on which some competent investigator 
might found a very interesting essay. Their 
action certainly cannot be written down to 
factious folly in the offhand manner 
adopted in a recent ‘‘ History of the Irish 
Union,” by a writer who is not even aware of 
the nature of the propositions which they 
rejected. The scheme was first presented to 
them in the form of Eleven Resolutions pro- 
viding for perfect reciprocity of advantages 
and equalisation of duties between England 
and Ireland, while the common participation 
of burdens was provided for by the imposition 





on Ireland of an annual contribution towards 
the maintenance of the navy, a contribution 
skilfully arranged so as to increase with the 
increasing prosperity of the country as testified 
by the productiveness of certain duties. The 
popular party in Ireland received the pro- 
positions with the greatest cordiality, Grat- 
tan himself assisted in giving them their 
final shape, and Parliament passed them 
without opposition. Even the provision of 
the tribute, on which some hesitation was 
expected, was accepted as a just and 
reasonable arrangement. Far different was 
the reception they met with in the British 
Parliament. They had scarcely appeared 
there when they had to be withdrawn in 
obedience to the clamour of the English and 
Scotch manufacturing and agricultural in- 
terests, intensely alarmed at the notion 
of admitting Irish products to free com- 
petition with their own. And when they re- 
appeared in the form of Twenty Resolutions, 
it was found that some very serious modifica- 


tions in the original principle of perfect 
reciprocity and freedom of trade had been 


introduced, all to the disadvantage of Ireland. 
Thus, Ireland was now debarred from ever 
trading with the East Indies, so long as the 
British Parliament chose to continue the 
charter of the East India Company, then ap- 
proaching its expiration. Again, by the 
Twenty Resolutions, either country might tax 
or prohibit the import of bread-stuffs from the 
other, a provision which, as England was then 
becoming a corn-importing, and Ireland a 
corn-exporting, country, pressed gravely 
against the latter. England, too, was now 
permitted to give bounties on the exportation 
of beer and spirits to Ireland, while Ireland 
was forbidden to give bounties on the exporta- 
tion of these commodities to England. Such 
alterations as these were quite enough to make 
the Irish Parliament suspect that it was being 
dishonestly dealt with ; but the hostile feeling 
they aroused there was insignificant compared 
with that produced by the fourth and fifth 
of tne new Twenty Resolutions, which pro- 
vided that Ireland should at once enact, 
without modification, all laws which had 
been, or should hereafter be, passed by England 
regulating or restraining the trade of the 
Kingdom with the British or foreign colonies, 
Africa or America, Rutland at once pro- 
nounced it hopeless to attempt to carry the 
Commercial Union with such an addition as 
this, and the event proved that he was right. 
Grattan denounced the proposed subversion of 
the legislative independence of Ireland in a 
speech ‘fof the most beautiful eloquence 
perhaps ever heard, but seditious and inflam- 
matory to a degree hardly credible” (R. to P. 
August 13, 1785). 

What was Pitt’s motive in insisting ona 
provision certain to wreck the first great 
project of his administration? The security 
of the Irish contribution (which was to con- 
sist of the surplus over a given yield of 
certain customs) was, he declared, gone with- 
out it. But surely this security could 


have been attained without the complete 
abrogation of Ireland’s legislative independ- 
ence in commercial matters; and it is certain 
that in the Eleven Resolutions which were 
presented to both Parliaments as a full and 
final measure there was no trace of any such 
provision. 


The fact is that the obnoxious 
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clause represented a serious blunder in policy, 
as we may clearly see from the letter of Pitt 
to Rutland of May 21, 1785. Fox had seen 
his opportunity on the introduction of the 
Eleven Resolutions; and, as the mouthpiece 
of the English manufacturers, hehad denounced 
them with unbounded indignation, on the 
charge that they made the commercial interests 
of England abjectly and helplessly subservient 
to those of Ireland. This criticism of Fox 
(which I may remark, en passant, is quoted 
by the historical writer before alluded to in 
order to show how good the 7wenty Resolutions 
would have been for Ireland!) produced that 
fourth clause which at once became the 
turning-point of the controversy. Fox imme- 
diately, and with great effect, transferred to 
the imperilled liberties of Ireland the pas- 
sionate solicitude which he had previously 
been displaying about the commercial interests 
of England. Rutland warned and expostu- 
lated; but Pitt could no longer vacillate in 
the face of the watchful and powerful enemy 
who had already forced him from one position, 
— new Resolutions had to stand for good 
or ill. 

The commercial union is by far the most 
interesting topic treated of in this correspond- 
ence; but there are amusing incidental reve- 
lations of the methods of securing political sup- 
port which prevailed in those days, and which, 
perhaps, are not wholly unheard-of in these. 
“‘ A decayed gentleman, and particularly if a 
member of Parliament,” writes the Viceroy on 
September 13, 1786, ‘‘is surely a proper 
object” for a provision of £300 a year. This 
about Lord Mountjoy’s peerage is full of dry 
light. The Marquess of Buckingham repre- 
rents to Pitt : 


‘That a peerage was promised to Mr. G. by 
the Earl of Bucks in 1779” [and at other times 
by other people]. 

‘That this promise and that to Lord Chief 
Baron Burgh was acknowledged by Lord 
Northington, but refused by him, by which 
refusal Mr. Gardiner was driven into opposition, 
in which he embarked in the business of pro- 
tecting duties, &c. 

“That upon the change of government I 
was desired to converse with him upon the sub- 
ject of those motions, and specifically to throw 
out the idea of his attaining his object, it 
being then deemed essential to check that 
question, to which his name and credit gave 
much support. I certainly held myself author- 
ised to hold it out to him in case of his support, 
which he promised ; stating, however, that he 
had pledged himself to move that question 
after the recess; but that he would take the 
first moment to quit it, and to return to that 
system from which he had been driven by 
Lord Northington,” 

T. W. Rottzston. 








Westminster Chimes, and other Poems. By 
Moxwell Gray. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Waiters of romances are often curiously 
eager to become poets. That they seldom 
attain their wish is also a curious fact. 
The qualities which go to the making of a 
poet wre, in the maiv, precisely those with 
which they are endowed. Imagination, in- 
sight, sympathy, powers of humour, of 
pathos, of picturesque description—these are 
essentially characteristic of poet and romance- 
writer alike. But there is as little actual 
identity between the two as there is between 


the musician and the mechanician. Even 
Scott, who achieved greater success in poetry 
than any subsequent writer of fiction has 
done, only put romances into verse. After he 
had found out that he could write them more 
effectively in prose, he recognised prose as his 
true medium. The late Lord Lytton’s failure as 
a poet was as conspicuous as his efforts were 
ambitious. George Eliot did somewhat better ; 
but the fine passages of ‘‘ The Spanish Gypsy ”’ 
are mere rhetoric when compared with the 
genuine eloquence of thougst and speech— 
the true vividness of life and movement—in 
her novels. Poets whose vocation as singers 
is beyond doubt fail with as much certainty 
when they put off their singing robes and 
don those of the narrator. Thus, the weakest 
of all Lord Tennyson’s long poems is ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden.” 

The author of The Silence of Dean Maitland, 
having by that powerful romance proved that 
romance is her strong point, must needs tempt 
her fate with a book of verse. Perhaps she 
consoled herself with the knowledge that 
if she failed in the venture she would 
still be in good company. I fear it cannot be 
said that she has not failed, if the measure 
of her success in prose may furnish a standard 
for her verse. She will not take such a place 
among the poets as her first romance gave her 
among the writers of prose fiction But where 
high achievement is hard, and counts for 
much, partial achievement should count for 
something. There are poems in this volume 
that would have made a reputation before 
fluency in verse became so common a thing as 
it is. Maxwell Gray differs, however, from 
the majority of minor poets in the fact that 
what she gives us is her own to give. She 
has not borrowed it from some abler singer. 
Her voice is thin, and for a thin voice is 
much too voluble; but it is a true voice, and 
no make-believe. I am bound to qualify this 
testimony by saying that, while the style is 
natural and native, there is nothing new in 
the thoughts, nor is the manner of expressing 
them one which the reader will remember for 
anything really noteworthy about it. The 
following examples from the chief poem in 
the volume—the first putting into words the 
chimes from Westminster Palace, as the poet 
interprets them, and the second giving in like 
manner the echoes from the Abbey—will 
illustrate the foregoing criticisms : 


** Patace Onrmes, 
§€ Rejoice! rejoice ! 
For the strength of man, 
For the fervid noon of his summer night, 
For strength to do and skill to plan ; 
For full delight 
When the day of life is far from night ; 
For the treasure of gold and of exquisite art ; 
For the luxuries piled in the world’s great mart ; 
For the sweat ordained, 
The muscles strained, 
And the triumph that crowns, though half 
achieved, 
Man’s work in the prowess by hope believed ; 
Ah me! ah me!”’ 


** Anpgy Ecuoxs. 
‘¢ Ah me! ah me! 

For the fainting man, 
Weak to do, though strong to plan, 
By the burden and heat of day outworn ; 
Succour him, lift him, fall’n forlorn ! 
Alas! alas! for the bitter sweat 
With which his b brow was wet, 
The toil that piled those heaps of gold, 
But left him hungred and a-cold, 








ed 


The skill that shaped those things of grace 

While the reer ty artist drooped rows J 

Poor and rich and weak and strong, 

Ye are sons of Him who avenges wrong, 

And He has riches manifold, 

Better than jewel, silk, or gold; 

Rejoice! rejoice!” 

All this is excellent of its kind: the 
thoughts have the truth of truisms, but 
the graces of verse have not enriched them. 
A chime naturally suggests a metrical form ; 
but the poet must not be content to put bodily _ 
into rhyme the commonplaces of the street 
preacher, or even those of the street preacher’s 
eloquent rival in the pulpit. He, too, with 
them, must work in the everyday material 
which is all we have, but we expect him to 
transmute what he uses into a finer substance. 
When it leaves his hand it should bear a hall- 
mark by which we may recognise it for a 
poet’s utterance—and not that of preacher, 
moralist, essayist, or any worker in prose. 
Facility in composition is perhaps always to 
be desired for a writer, but it is not an un- 
mixed advantage. When it induces glibness, 
as one fears it has done in some of these 
poems, one could wish that the writer had 
known something of the “pleasure” to be 
found ‘‘in poetic pains.” Had the stringing 
of rhymes been a less easy process to Maxwell 
Gray, she would certainly have produced 
something better, ia writing of ‘‘The Best 
Land,” than the seventeen stanzas of which 
these two are a fair specimen: 


‘* Tell me the sweetest, fairest spot of earth, 
Tell me the land of every land most blest ; 
Lies it beyond the morning’s rosy birth ? 
Lies it beyond the crimson-pillared west ? 


‘* Smiles it upon the broad earth’s burning zone, 
Where chilling blasts of north wind never 
come ? 


Is it some fairy isle whose sweets are blown 
Far over sea by zephyrs soft and dumb?” 


In the rest of the poem there are allusions to 
‘‘ sapphire lakes,”’ to ‘‘ Adam’s primal bower,” 
to the ‘“palmy south,” “burning Ind,” 
‘“‘thymy downs,” ‘the daisied lea,” the 
“hoary steeple,” ‘‘twilight’s dewy gloom,” 
and the “ verdant sod.” 

It is not a pleasant task to point out these 
blemishes, but they illustrate the argu- 
ment that: fluency does not imply fulness 
or finish. Perhaps they are explained by 
the attempt to unite the functions of romance- 
writer and poet. The one must be affluent of 
words; the other eclectic and sparing. For 
the former the immediate impression is every- 
thing; the latter must take care that he 
produces a worthy abiding impression. But 
taking Maxwell Gray’s poems for what they 
are—that is to say, not as the best work she 
has done—they are yet good. There is 
scarcely one of them without some distinct 
merit of its own ; and occasionally, as in these 
opening verses of ‘‘ The Forest,” that merit is 
a high one. 

** Oh, let us pierce the billowy gloom 

That greenly wraps the mountain-side, 

The woodland, clothing crest and combe 

With beauty! ‘There white lilies bloom, 

Silk-sheathed, beneath oak branches wide, 
Where sunlights glide. 


‘¢ A stag down yon green vista fleets ; 
A re the joyous insects hum ; 
High up, the leafy archway meets ; 
Tall lindens dream of summer sweets ; 
On deep-mossed pathways footfalls come 
All hushed and dumb. 
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“* Sweet woodruff breaks in balmy snow 
Beneath the columned aisles of beech ; 
Their shining leaves the sunlights throw 
In dimmed and broken shafts below ; 

I hear the nuthatch tap his breach, 
And the cuckoo’s speech.”’ 


Grorce CorrereE.t. 








Studies in the South and West, with Comments 
on Canada. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Wuen Mr. Charles Dudley Warner goes on 
his travels, he does so as a student of human 
life and character and not as a geographer. 
He is not neglectful of geographical features 
or of statistics ; but his interest in them is in 
their relation to mankind. We all remember 
that that famous garden of his was nothing if 
not moral: he would not associate with any 
vegetable that was disreputable or had not 
some quality that could contribute to his 
moral growth. He found total depravity 
typified in “snake” or “ devil-grass;” and 
‘“‘pusley””"— whatever that may be — was 
associated in his mind with the Chinese pro- 
blem. The bean seemed to him “ a beautiful 
confiding vine,’’ but he could not lose sight 
of the fact that ‘‘you never can put beans 
into poetry’; he learned to value frost and 
snow, not as a true farmer would, because 
they serve the earth and the fruits thereof, 
but because “they give the husbandman a 
little peace.” Now, in a more serious vein, 
and still with the same human interest, he 
makes a pilgrimage through Walt Whitman’s 
‘‘teeming nation of nations”; and the result 
is, as might be expected, an instructive 
chronicle and criticism. 

Mr. Dudley Warner graduated, long since, 
with honours, as a humourist—was he not 
one of the noble thirteen with which Mr. 
W. D. Howells defied the mother-country ?— 
and the excellence of the present work is 
due, in no small degree, to the fact that 
it is written by a humourist. Not that 
Mr. Warner is, or tries to be, funny in the 
least degree ; but here are many observations 
and comments which a careful traveller who 
was not a humourist would certainly have 
missed, and descriptions to which none but a 
humourist could give such point. For 
instance, of New Orleans he says: 


‘I suppose we are all wrongly made up, and 
have a fallen nature; else why is it that while 
the most thrifty, and neat, and orderly city 
only wins our approval, and perhaps gratifies 
us intellectually, such a thriftless, battered 
and stained and lazy old place as the French 
quarter of New Orleans takes our hearts?” 
(p. 40). 

‘*The stranger who is accustomed to closed 
sewers, and to get his malaria and typhoid 
through pipes conducted into his house by the 
most approved methods of plumbing, is aghast 
at the spectacle of slime and filth in the 
streets, and wonders why the city is not in 
perennial epidemic; but the sun and the wind 
ure scavengers, and the city is not nearly so 
unhealthy as it ought to be with such a city 
government as they say it endures” (pp. 
40, 41). 

More important still are the sympathy, the 
broad tolerance, and the clear insight into 
character which nothing but a keen sense of 
humour united with wise discretion can give. 
Mr. Dudley Warner wields the magic wand 
which converts dead facts into living truth. 


——» 





He does not profess to have made a profound 
study of the social conditions of the many 
places which he visited, nor to treat in an 
exhaustive fashion of the various questions 
upon which he touches. ‘Points of great 
interest were,” as he says, ‘necessarily 
omitted” in a tour such as his; and the work 
he has written is suggestive rather than con- 
clusive. Yet it will, I believe, be increasingly 
recognised as a contribution of the bighest 
order to the discussion of the social and race 
problems which perplex the United States. 
First and foremost of these is the negro 
problem, which confronted Mr. Warner when 
he went South. Mr. Warner does not share 
in the melancholy anticipations which prevail 
in some quarters as to the future of the negro. 
He thinks his redemption not only possible, 
but rapidly bringing itself to pass: 
“The negro is generally regarded as the best 
labourer in the world, and there is generally 
goodwill towards him, a desire that he shall be 
educated, and become thrifty... . The pro- 
gress in education, in industry, in ability to 
earn money, is extraordinary—much greater 
than ought to have been expected in twenty 
years, even by their most sanguine friends, and 
it is greater now than at any other period” 
(p. 114). 
Mr. Warner went among the negroes, and 
studied their condition and character at first 
hand. He asked a company of them : 


‘**¢ What do you want here in the way of civil 
rights that you have not?’ The reply from 
one was that he got the respect of the Whites 
just as he was able to command it by his ability 
and by making money; and, with a touch of 
a sense of injustice, he said he had ceased to 
expect that the coloured race would get it in 
any other way. Another reply was—and this 
was evidently the deep feeling of all—‘ We 
want to be treated like men, like anybody else, 
regardless of colour. We don’t mean by this 
social equality at all; that is a matter that 
regulates itself among whites and coloured 
people everywhere. We want the public con- 
veyances open to us according to the fare we 
pay ; we want privilege to go to hotels and to 
theatres, operas, and places of amusement. 
We wish you could see our families and the 
way we live, you would then understand that 
we cannot go to the places assigned us in 
concerts and theatres without loss of self- 
respect’” (p. 117). 


With a fair field and no favour, the outlook, 
as far as the character of the negro is con- 
cerned, is evidently quite hopeful ; but, what- 
ever his possibilities may be, the question still 
remains, can he and the white man abide 
together in America—not necessarily in inti- 
mate relations, but harmoniously, as befits a 
civilised community? The true difficulty 
does not lie in the character of the negro, but 
in the character of the Southern white. The 
hopes of his redemption are far from cheering. 
Items of news from the Southern States 
similar to the following are far too 
frequent : 


‘*A mob of armed men forced their way into 
the county jail at Barnwell and shot by lynch 
law eight negroes, some of whom were awaiting 
trial for supposed complicity in a murder.” 


This is bad enough—to shoot men only, as 
yet, suspected of murder; but it is not all, 
for four of these eight murdered men were 
not even suspected, but were simply detained 





as witnesses. Now that the negro is no 
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longer his slave, the Southern white, after 
spoiling him as a savege, is secking to refuse 
him the civilisation of which he is proving 
himself capable, by returning him to Africa ; 
only the idea suggests itself, not unnaturally, 
that the true solution of the difficulty would 
be to eliminate from America the really 
savage element by exporting the Southern 
white himself. 

The race trouble, in a less acute form, pre- 
sents itself again in relation to other foreign 
elements in the population. The welding 
process is not sufficiently rapid, even if it is 
taking place at all. As between North and 
South, so now, increasingly, between East and 
West, that cohesion or unity which is the 
safeguard of a nation is wanting. Mr. 
Warner regards it as ‘‘the simple truth” to 
say that 


‘* Comparatively few Eastern people have any 
adequate conception of what lies west of 
Chicago and St. Louis; perhaps a hazy geo- 
graphical notion of it, but not the faintest idea 
of its civilisation and society.” 

It is a common remark at the West, he says, 
that ‘‘Eastern people know nothing about us, 
they think us half civilised”; and with 
slight irritability at this ignorance is mingled 
‘6a waxing feeling of superiority over the 
East in force and power.” 

It would seem that East and West mutually 
undervalue one another, partly out of ignor- 
ance, and partly out of jealousy. The rivalry 
between Chicago and New York, which has 
lately been emphasised over the question 
where the Exhibition of 1893 is to be held, is 
far from being a friendly rivalry. On this 
point, Mr. Warner, who is a New York man, 
by adoption at least, makes a confession which 
is not without significance. He met a lady 
from New Orleans who had lately visited both 
cities for the first time, and he asked her 
carelessly—not doubting her answer—which 
city she liked best. 


‘¢To my surprise she hesitated. This hesitation 
was fatal to all my pre-conceived notions. It 
mattered not thereafter which she preferred ; 
she had hesitated. She was actually comparing 
Chicago tc New York in her mind, as one might 
compare Paris and London. The audacity of 
the comparison I saw was excused by its inno- 
cence. I confess that it had never occurred to 
me to think of Ohicago in that continental 
light. ‘Well,’ she said, not seeing at all the 
humour of my remark, ‘Chicago seems to me 
to have finer buildings and residences, to be the 
more beautiful city; but of course there is 
more in New York; it is a greater city, and 
I should prefer to live there for what I want.’ 
This naive observation set me thinking; and I 
wondered if there was a point of view, say that 
of divine omniscience and fairness, in which 
Chicago would appear as one of the great 
cities of the world” (p. 178). 


Of the West generally, and particularly of 
the state of Wisconsin, Mr. Warner has much 
that is good to say. In several respects— 
notably in the treatment of the insane—he 
found this state in advance of others. At 
Madison, which is not only an intellectual 
centre but an intelligent city, the book trade 
has troubles similar to those which British 
booksellers are continually setting forth in 
the correspondence columns of their able 
organ the Bookseller. Tne people do not 


support book stores; they buy their books at 
“variety shops.” The reasons suggested for 
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this melancholy state of things are worth 
attention : 


‘‘ Perhaps it is true that people accustomed to 
newspapers full of ‘selections,’ to the flimsy 
publications found on the cheap counters, and 
to the magazines, do not buy ‘books that are 
books,’ except for ‘furnishing’; that they 
depend more and more upon the circulating 
libraries for anything that costs more than an 
imported cigar or half a pound of candy. The 
local dealers say that the system of the great 
publishing houses is unsatisfactory as to prices 
and discounts. Private persons can get the 
same discounts as the dealers. ... Another 
reason for the decline in the trade may be in 
the fact that comparatively few booksellers are 
men of taste in letters, men who read, or keep 
the run of new publications. If a retail grocer 
knew no more of his business than many book- 
sellers know of theirs, he would certainly 
fail” (p. 174). 


Yet another reason may be found in the 
increased facilities for travelling and trans- 
mission, which are effecting a revolution in 
the arrangements of all trades, by making 
the middleman less necessary than formerly. 
The country reader can visit the source of 
supply for himself without trouble; or, guiding 
himself by the literary criticisms which he 
finds in the Athenaeum or the AcapEmy, and 
in the provincial daily papers of the first 
rank, such as the Manchester Guardian and 
the Scotsman, he can safely order what he 
wants direct from the publishers. In short, 
large stocks of new books are no longer 
needed ; and the booksellers of to-day only 
maintain a place by giving excessive discounts 
—a system which, clearly enough, must soon 
end. Mr. Warner thinks a bookseller, if he is 
a man of literary culture, ‘‘can do a great 
deal for the cultivation of the public taste. 
His shop becomes a sort of intellectual centre 
for the town.” Here and there such a book- 
seller is still to be found, and he is described, 
significantly enough, as one of the old school. 
The modern bookseller is not a book man but 
a tradesman; and even as a tradesman he is, 
too often, not wise—grumbling that things 
are no longer as they once were, instead of 
diligently makiog the most of what is. 

Kentucky is not on the same intellectual 
level as Wisconsin. It was there that Mr. 
Warner met with a philosopher whose eccen- 
tricity was that ‘‘ he had voted for Cleveland 
and should do so again.” The objection to 
such a proceeding was that ‘‘ Cleveland had 
had the salary long enough, and got rich 
enough out of it.”” The same philosopher 
had his own opinion about killing: ‘ All this 
killing in the mountains is foolish. If you 
kill a man, that don’t aggravate him; he’s 
dead and don’t care, and it all comes on 
you.” 

When we consider the race difficulties of 
America, it is impossible not to see the resem- 
blance between that Union and the great 
German federation which has been built up in 
our time. In both cases the political union 
is compored of races, differing widely in 
character and temperament, with some common 
interests and some widely divergent ones. 
But there is a fundamental difference between 
America and Germany. America is a nation 
in the process of making; liberty is finding 
its level, rudely enough sometimes, no doubt, 
but subject only to experience, the natural 
check to its excesses, and the true safeguard 





which prevents liberty from ever permanently 
degenerating into libertinism. Germany, on 
the contrary, is held together by the suppres- 
sion of freedom; and when the iron hand 
which holds it is removed, the popular forces 
will assert themselves and the federation may 
go to pieces. 

Of Canada and her relation to the United 
States Mr. Warner has much to say that is 
interesting. His conclusion is that in Canada 
to-day there is ‘‘a growing feeling for in- 
dependence; very little, taking the whole 
mass, for annexation.”” Among the objections 
which he thinks Canada has to the latter ere 
a belief that Canada is better governed than 
the States, a dislike of too frequent elec- 
tions, of sensational and irresponsible jour- 
nalism, and of the want of system in the 
Civil Service. On the whole, we may take 
comfort, for there are ‘‘ great commercial 
forces at work” which ‘‘ seem strong enough 
to keep Canada for a long time on her present 
line of development in a British connection.” 

Watrer Lewin. 








NEW NOVELS. 


John Vale's Guardian. By D. Christie 
Murray. In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


A Railway Foundling. By Nomad. In 3 


vols. (Trischler.) 

Running Double: a Story of the Stable and 
the Stage. By Frank Hudson. In 2 vols. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Prince Maurice of Statland. By H. R. H. 
(Remington. ) 

A Queen of Roses 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Oraythorne: a Wait. 
(Roper & Drowley.) 


The Sandycroft Mystery. By T. W. Speight. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Hap not ‘‘The Egoist’’ been a title already 
appropriated by Mr. George Meredith, it 
might have appeared most fitly as the name 
of Mr. Christie Murray’s latest novel. As a 
study of perfectly developed egotism, mani- 
festing itself first in acts of petty selfich 
domineering, growing into a scheme of self- 
aggrandisement so utterly base that he hardly 
dares to define it to his own mind, and cul- 
minating in an attempt at actual murder, 
devised with the cunning of criminal mono- 
mania rather than of ordinary scoundrelism, 
the character of Robert Snelling is a master- 
piece which has few equals in English fiction. 
No special skill would have been needed for 
the realisable pourtrayal either of the Snelling 
whose acquaintance we make in the first 
volume—the cold-hearted selfishly grasping 
man, whose narrow brain just suffices to 
enable him to keep up appearances before his 
simple-minded neighbours—or of the moral 
monster whose battered corpse is dragged 
from the débris of the ruinous old tower which 
his own murderous hands have undermined. 
The surpassing merit of Mr. Christie Murray’s 
creative work is observable in his record of 
the process of moral disintegration by which, 
quite naturally, and indeed inevitably, the 
development of law-fearing egotism into law- 
defying crime is made credible to the imagina- 
tion. There is no per saltum movement; we 
are made to see every step in the downward 


By Baynton Foster. 


By W. 8. Tratman. 





progress, and not merely to feel that Snelling 
4s here and that he was there, but to realise 
the continuity of every motion of descent. 
Though Mr. Christie Murray more than once 
refers to his principal personage as a small and 
provincial Napoleon, the ref+rence is generally 
made with a reserve of implied intellectual 
disparagement; but there is really something 
quite Napoleonic in his power of combination, 
his skill in marshalling his forces, and the 
cool promptitude with which, when foiled for 
the moment by a temporary reverse, he can in- 
stantly organise a new plain of campaign. 
The scene in the schoolroom where he compels 
the schoolmaster, who has been his uncon- 
scious tool, to bear public witness to the 
beneficence of his intentions with regard to 
his ward is an exhibition of splendid strategic 
resources; and, indeed, there is no crisis of 
difficulty to the needs of which Snelling does 
not rise, for when he ultimately fails it is not 
that his wits are found wanting, but simply 
that he has matched them against a fate or a 
providence which is too strong for him. Snel- 
ling is the one personage who makes the book 
really noteworthy, but the other persons in 
the drama in which he takes the ré/e of first 
villain are admirably cast for their respective 
parts. Isaiah Winter, with his cunningly 
unobtrusive loyalty to the poor lad John Vale, 
who, during the greater part of the first 
volume, is in such parlous case, is a portrait 
which Dickens would not have been ashamed 
to own; and very Dickens-like, without 
being the least imitative, is the sketch of the 
delightful little French household which gives 
refuge to John and his doughty champion 
William Gregg. Mr. Christie Murray has 
always succeeded admirably in reproducing 
the effectively picturesque manner of the 
great master without falling into any of his 
pet mannerisms ; and in John Vale’s Guardian 
his success is noticeably conspicuous. Both in 
respect of matter aud style, it is one of his 
best: books. 

‘‘Nomad’s” new book, Zhe Railway Found- 
ling, is both much larger and much more 
elaborate in construction than its predecessor, 
The Milroys; and, so far as the latter feature 
is concerned, it will seem to many readers 
that the novel is burdened rather than 
brightened by the somewhat melodramatic 
plot which is tacked on to an otherwise simple 
and pleasant, though by no means faultless, 
story. Indeed, the chapters relating to the 
mystery of the parentage of that unwhole- 
somely precocious child Annabel Westgate, 
which are evidently intended to provide the 
element of excitement, are the very chapters 
which will be skipped, skimmed, or at any rate 
read with very languid interest. The story 
deals mainly with the sayings, dings, and 
love-affairs—especially the love-affairs—of 
the younger members of the family of Mr. 
James Ellaby, who is contractor’s agent for a 
new line of railway, and who accordingly pitches 
his tent in the small country town of Little 
Marsdon, which is midway between the two ter- 
mini. The social position of a contractor’s sgent 
is, I should imagine, somewhat indefinite, 
depending very much upon the kind of man 
who occupies it; and though Mr. Ellaby is a 
very worthy fellow, he seems hardly the sort 
of man who is usually found hand and glove 
with countesses and county people generally. 
| “* Nomad’s” particular countess is, however, 
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a somewhat eccentric old lady, whose style of 
conversation—as, for example, when she 
speaks of herself as ‘‘tied by the leg ”’—in- 
dicates a frank unconventionality of nature, 
so she may be expected to wear her countess- 
ship ‘‘ with a difference.” It may be noted 
that the conversation of all the feminine cha- 
racters—even of the girls, who are supposed 
to be specially refined and charming—is 
somewhat heavily shotted with slang, the ex- 
pressive but not very pretty word “ snaggy ” 
being their ‘‘partikler wanity.” This and 
other lapses from perfect vraisemblance render 
it impossible to speek of The Railway Found- 
ling in terms of unreserved praise ; but it is a 
bright readable story, with plenty of good 
material, much of which is by no means un- 
skilfully utilised. 


Mr. Frank Hudson’s Running Double deals 
with theatricals in London, with sport in 
Treland, and with Jove-making of various kinds 
in both places. The writer's name has not a 
specially Hibernian sound, but he betrays his 
nationality by various little slips, as, for ex- 
ample, when he speaks of a London medical 
man as ‘‘ Surgeon Thomas,” a style unknown 
in this country out of the army, but quite 
common in Ireland; or when, with charac- 
teristic national carelessness about trifles, he 
spells the name of the river Liffey without an 
‘‘e.” He has, however, a full share of Irish 
liveliness, and the story is told with a brisk 
vivacity which is decidedly exhilarating. The 
chapters which take us to the Ennisbeg trout 
stream, to the Rathmoran racecourse, and to 
the Apollo Theatre, are capital examples of 
the ‘‘rattling” order of writing, though it 
would have been none the worse if Mr. Hudson 
had excluded from his rattle the verbatim 
reports of the conversation of his stage 
manager, which is “ frequent and painful and 
free.” ‘‘Now, then, you blooming jossers, 
where the h—— have you all gone to” may 
be realistic but it is not pretty. Though there 
is not very much substance in Running Double, 
it is very easy and entertaining reading. 


In spite of the high-sounding initials on the 
title-page of Prince Maurice of Statland, it is 
hardly probable that its author is a real live 
royal highness; but he has an air of knowing 
his way about the minor European courts, and 
one may indulge in the guess that he is a young 
attaché with a small modicum of taste, a 
rather larger measure of literary skill, and 
any amount of leisure and ambition. The 
sickening record of intrigue to which the 
major part of the book is devoted certainly 
adds meaning and emphasis to the saying of 
Marcus Aurelius, that even in a palace life 
may be lived well; but “H.R. H.” might 
occasionally have taken his readers into good 
company without seriously impairing the 
flavour of his piquant narrative. Even the 
sweet Highland air which we breathe in the 
opening chapters is contaminated by the 
amorous prince, who in the most matter-of- 
course way proposes to a well-born and modest 
Scottish girl that she shall become his mis- 
tress; and, oddly enough, the young lady 
herself, though she certainly says “No” to 
the suggestion, does not appear to feel at all 
insulted, and very shortly afterwards con- 
tracts a morganatic marriage with her would- 
be seducer. For the record of the subsequent 
proceedings readers must study the book 





itself, though people who like pleasant society, 
and do not care for a story in which whole- 
sale lying, adultery, and murder are im- 
portant constituents, had better go elsewhere. 


There is really very little to be said about 
A Queen of Roses, which is a harmless sort of 
story constructed on such familiar lines that 
by the time the reader has got to the end of 
the second chapter he knows quite what is 
awaiting him in the remaining thirteen. The 
village beauty of fiction has been so often 
wooed by the faithless young squire, and the 
coming heart-break is to be calculated upon 
with such certainty, that there is nothing left 
for curiosity but the questicn whether the 
cardiac fracture is to be brought about with 
or without any preceding impropriety. Mr. 
Baynton Foster chooses the latter alternative, 
and spares us the frequent seduction, though 
he spares us no other component of the oft- 
told tale. There is the inevitable lending of 
books; there is the usual despised but loyal 
suitor, who has the usual hostile meeting with 
the young squire ; there is the customary dis- 
covery on the part of the latter that he must 
“sigh as a lover, but obey as a son” by 
marrying money; and there is the old, old 
accident which facilitates the heart-break and 
enables the heroine to die gracefully, forgiving 
her faithless lover with her last breath. The 
story is prettily told; but in a novel one does 
like to have just a suggestion of novelty. 


Had Craythorne been published a few 
months earlier, it would have provided Mr. 
Andrew Lang with a number of capital 
illustrations for his amusing discourse on 
‘‘ How to fail in Literature,” for it is simply 
crowded with grotesque absurdities of por- 
traiture, incident, and literary style; if, 
indeed, the word style be not inappropriate 
to an arrangement of words which is devoid 
alike of coherence and of grammar. When 
in the first paragraph we read of a village 
that is ‘‘ lost in the vastness of its own in- 
significance,” we know at once the nature of 
the writer’s feeling of the force and meaning of 
words; and the extent of his or her acquaint- 
ance with the elements of syntax is made 
manifest by a sentence on the fourth page, io 
which we are told that the church of this 
remarkable village had ‘‘a solemnity that 
inspired one with higher and purer thoughts 
than is suggested by the outside world.” 
The book turns out to be just the kind of 
work which these morceaux lead us to expect ; 
but it is needless to prolong comment on the 
performance of an author to whose literary 
capacity one might well apply his own words 
concerning his imaginary village. 


The Sandycroft Mystery is a shilling shocker 
of a very ordinary type, neither better nor 
worse than the majority of its numerous com- 
petitors. It is the often-told story of a murder 
perpetrated by an unknown criminal; and the 
expedients by which suspicion is made to fall 
successively upon no fewer than three inno- 
cent people are too clumsy to deceive the 
most inexperienced reader. Still, one might 
have duller company on a railway journey 
than Mr. Speight’s tale, and for the rail it 
has clearly been written. 


James Asucrorr Noster. 

















SOME BOOKS ON ECONOMICS. 


Individualism: a System of Politics. By 
Wordsworth Donisthorpe. (Macmillan.) Mr. 
Donisthorpe announces in his preface that he 
has ‘‘deliberately adopted a tone rather 
polemic than apologetic, in the belief that dull 
and mealy-mouthed disputation is less calcu- 
lated to rivet the attention and impress the 
memory than a more vigorous and uncom- 
promising style of criticism.” The expecta- 
tions raised by this announcement are not dis- 
appointed. Thus, the remarks on Mill’s 


theory of capital cannot be called mealy- 
mouthed : 


‘‘There cannot be stronger testimony to the 
harmfulness of loose thought and corresponding 
phraseology than is afforded by the spectacle of a 
great logician like Mill propounding four funda- 
mental theorems as the basis of his work, of 
which it must be said that the first is false, the 
second is false, the third non-essential, and the 
fourth either a truism or misleading.” 


This vigorous and uncompromising style is cal- 
culated to impress very unfavourably anyone 
who has had much experience in reviewing 
economic literature. However, we must admit 
that here and there we have found some pas- 
sages of more scientific interest than the 
writer’s excessively confident tone would have 
led us to expect. Thus, on the subject of 
population, he has some remarks worthy of 
Cantillon or Cournot: 


‘* Ts it better that there should be one living being 
supremely happy, or a million fairly comfortable, 
or a thousand millions whose pains outweigh their 
pleasures? . . . Wecannottell. But assuming 
that life is worth living—as we must, if politics 
are worth discussing—then that social system 
which enables the largest population to get sub- 
sistence out of a given area is prima facie the best 
system .. . . using the term Jetterin the 
sense of ‘ productive of a larger sum total of 
pleasure-feeling sentient beings.’ This weighing 
of happiness by the ton of flesh seems a coarse 
proceeding, but it is also the only mode of com- 
parison available.” 


Again, the distinction whichis drawn between 
fixed and circulating capital, if not perfectly 
new, is doubtless original, and probably more 
philosophical than the received definitions. 


‘* Those things the eventual consumption of which 
is essential to the creation of the required com- 
pound or new product are indicated by the term 
circulating ; those things the eventual consumption 
of which is not essential but only accidental to the 
creation of the required compound form another 
class—jized capital.” 


Nor are the points at which Mr. Donisthorpe 
so vigorously attacks Mill unskilfully selected. 
The proposition that “capital is the result of 
saving”’ is one of which we should have 
welcomed a temperate criticism such as Wagner 
has offered. The proposition that demand for 
commodities is not demand for labour is, as 
Mr. Sidgwick says, the most difficult passage 
in Mill’s treatise. What we complain of is 
that our author’s slashing paragraphs do 
nothing to lessen the difficulty. He quite 
exaggerates the importance of the search for 
the definition of capital, or at least of the dis- 
covery which he himself makes. It is disclosed 
with solemnities worthy of the revelation of the 
Mosaic law. 


‘* Suddenly the truth flashes in upon us. The con- 
notation of capital rends its veil of mist and gloom 
and comes forth clear, sharply-defined and 
brilliant as a crystal. Once seen there is no mis- 
taking it. ‘ Oapital is that the value of which is 
due to the value of its products.’ It is not long, 
it is not vague, bu’ pithy transparent, and to the 


t 
point. . . With this key we at once and 
easily unlock all difficulties."’ 

Now, this definition is really not a bad one, 
and we should have given a good mark to & 
candidate at an examination who had per- 
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formed this piece of verbal analysis. A 
licentia sumpta pudenter, to use words in a new 
sense, will always be conceded by the reason- 
able critic. Mr. Donisthorpe is quite welcome 
to call the labourers a species of capital. But 
he must not suppose that his odd use of a word 
will avail much in recommending what pur- 
ports to be a practical scheme, the so-called 
Labour Capitalisation. The character of this 
proposal may be thus indicated : 


‘€Tt is clear that if, instead of accepting wages— 
letting themselves out for hire by the week or the 
hour—the workers entered into the venture as 
capitalists and free men, receiving, instead of a 
fixed wage, a certain pre-arranged percentage of 
the gross produce .. the receipts of tho 
hands would vary, like the profits of capitalists, 
with the success of the venture aud the state of 
the trade. When trade was good the men would 
be receiving considerably more than usual. . . . 
When trade became depressed their share would 
decrease proportionately with that of the other 
capitalists. . . . Thus the cause of strikes 
would be eradicated.” 


It will be apparent that the new scheme has 
much in common with some familiar forms of 
co-operation—a system which Mr. Donisthorpe 
rejects as largely adulterated with fancy and 
fiction. His capacity to deal with the labour 
question may be inferred from the following 
piece of logic : 

‘*The tendency of wages to sink to the subsistence 
level has been demonstrated a priori ; and those 
who seek to disprove it by an appeal to experiment 
or observation are precisely in the foolish position 
of the equarer of the circle.’’ 


The context shows that the subsistence level 
istaken strictly, not merely as equivalent to 
the prevailing standard of comfort. However, 
while our author’s method appears to us far 
from scientific, still we may acknowledge that, 
from a teleological point of view—to imitate 
his own style of criticism—he hasause. As 
against the extremer socialists he is often 
effective. Even to the judicial mind the 
forcible presentation of one-sided arguments 
by a clever advocate may be helpful. And 
that Mr. Donisthorpe is always in a high 
degree impressive, as well as amusing, we 
fully admit. Here is his picture of neo- 
Radicalism : 

‘* By nibbling at the liberties first of one class and 
then of another; by violating all those rules of 
goverrment the soundness of which have been 
Gemonstrated by the experience of ages; by 
increasing and entangling all the duties of Parlia- 
ment and the executive; by loading the statute- 
book with long, tedious, and stupid Acts of 
Parliament too prolix and heterogeneous for 
even trained lawyers to digest; by multiply- 
ing policemen and inspectors and examiners 
and state officials of one sort and another, 
till no man can take a pinch of snuff with- 
out being asked to show his license, or chop 
faggots without a government certificate ; by this, 
that, and the other readjustment of the order of 
nature by rule of thumb, a state of things has 
been brought about in which the workers of 
England, without being made one whit the 
healthier or the happier, have been reduced to the 
last degree of inefficiency, poverty, and depend- 
ence.”’ 

We should think that as a writer of leaders in 


& party newspaper our author would be very 
successful, 


“QUESTIONS OF THE Day SeErtEs.”—The 
Public Regulation of Railways. By W.S. Dabney. 
(Putnam’s.) The educated economist is not 
likely to dispute the leading principles set 
forth in this volume. To those who have studied 
the now classical writings of Messrs. Adams 
and penne ge we may add, Prof. Selig- 
man’s excellent articles in the Political Science 
Quarterly—Mr. Dabney’s general view of the 
economic aspects of the question will be accept- 
able. That competition between two or three 





railway companies tends to monopoly; that 
the dealings of such a monopoly are charac- 
terised by certain kinds of partiality, ‘‘ classifi- 
cation’ of goods, “ discrimination” in favour 
of particular places, and even personal favouri- 
tism ; that the first two species of preference 
are more beneficial than at first sight appears ; 
while the third is wholly unjustifiable—these, 
it may be thought, are propositions which it 
was hardly necessary to demonstrate afresh. 
Perhaps, however, the lesson had not been 
so perfectly understood by the public ; but that 
it was well to repeat it. And Mr. Dabney’s 
conclusions, though not new, are original ; in- 
dependently deduced from the prime sources of 
information — the evidence taken by the 
**Cullom Committee,” and similar documents. 
For those who have not leisure to consult those 
voluminous records, the consilience between 
our author and other interpreters lends new 
weight to their construction of the evidence. 
Moreover, Mr. Dabney has drawn from sources 
of information which are not open to all. As 
chairman of the committee on railways and 
internal navigation in the legislature of 
Virginia, he has had peculiar opportunities of 
forming a judgment on the ‘‘ commission 
system” asa method of preventing extortion 
and unjust discrimination. He gives reasons 
for believing that this system 


‘* has greatly mitigated the evils of railway abuses 
where these really exist, and has often done 
scarcely less good in pointing out cases where 
methods and practices commonly supposed to be 
unjustly discriminative are not really obnoxious to 
that charge.” 


The rival ‘‘cost of production system,” and 


Mr. Hudson’s extravagant proposal founded 
thereupon, receive their coup de yrace from Mr. 
Dabney. A useful novelty in his treatment of 
the railway question isthe prominence given to 
the legal aspect of the subject. On this topic, 
the English critic who is not specially conver- 
sant with American law cannot speak with 
equal confidence as with reference to the econo- 
mic theories. However, we have little hesita- 
tion in pronouncing both parts of the work to 
be equally sound. 


The Theory of Credit. By Henry Dunning 
Macleod. Vol. i. (Longmans.) Those who 
have studied Mr. Macleod’s earlier writings 
will not derive much additional benefit from 
this latest product of his theoretical activity. 
Its “‘final utility,” if we may use a technical 
term proper to an economical subject, is not 
considerable. The undoubtedly important 
lessons which Mr. Macleod has already taught 
us concerning the nature of debts are not 
made clearer in this new redaction. The truth 
which may be extracted from his paradox that 
‘* credit is capital”? does not become truer by 
being repeated. Enough had been already 
given to the antiquities of the subject. Sat 
Priamo datum. It was not necessary to enlarge 
once more on the nature of mutuum, acceptila- 
tatio, and the rest. Least of all was it desir- 
able to restate the doctrine that, if money is 
positive capital, credit may be termed negative 
capital; to reproduce the vain display of 
algebraic symbols, which but serves to bewilder 
the majority of readers, and to scandalise the 
few who hold with Jevons that mathematical 
conceptions may be usefully applied to economi- 
cal science, We had hoped that the severe 
chastisement which our author’s use of symbols 
provoked Cournot to administer might have 
had a salutary effect. In this matter some 
weight surely attaches to the authority of one 
who, whether as mathematician or econo- 
mist, was excelled by few, and by none in the 
combination of the two sciences, But we fear 
that Cournot has wasted his severity on an 
incorrigible subject. Mr. Macleod appears to 
have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 





The Welfare of the Millions. By Francis 
Minton. (Kegan, Paul & Co.) This is an 
abridgment of the treatise on Capital and Wages 
reviewed in the ACADEMY some months ago. 
Since then the author has not changed his 
opinion about the subject, nor we ours about 
his treatment of it. He still seems to us an apt 
student, who has acquired what may be 
called a saving knowledge of the first principles 
of economics. But these important truths do 
not ‘‘come mended’’—like Abelard’s exposi- 
tions, according to the Eloisa of Pope—from 
Mr. Minton’s pen. Thus, his somewhat truculent 
discourse entitled ‘‘ Statistics versus Malthus ”’ 
will not add much to the knowledge of well- 
read students: for instance, such as have 
mastered Prof. Marshali’s Lconomics of Industry. 
Mr. Minton, advancing with his age, has dis- 
covered that ‘‘Ricardo only said half the 
truth ’” when he regarded labour as the founda- 
ation of all value. But we are not sure that 
our author improves upen his contemporaries, 
when, considering an exchange of oak and gold, 
he dwells upon the ‘social effort” which 
maintains the proprietary rights of the parties. 
His conception of the mechanism of exchange 
appears to us for the most part just and en- 
larged ; but he is perhaps injudicious in show- 
ing an anxiety to identify credit with capital— 
a doctrine which the average Englishmen can 
not be expected to receive. His practical con- 
clusions ure less startling than his needlessly 
polemical tone might have led us to expect. 
The most drastic proposal is that ‘‘ the laws of 
inheritance and bequest should be reformed so 
as to prevent the acquisition of large fortunes, 
either in Jand or any other property, by those 
who have not earned them.” We do not feel 
tbat the author of this volume and its prede- 
cessor is a particularly good judge of the 
practical difficulties attending such a measure; 
or that the proposal is carried by Mr. Minton’s 
advocary much beyond the position in which it 
was left by Mill. 

The Physiology of Industry, being an Exposure 
of Certain Fallacies in Existing Theories of 
Economics. By A. F. Mummery and G. A. 
Hobson. (John Murray.) The principal 
‘* fallacy’ which these authors expose is the 
received principle which Mill thus states: 
‘‘Saving enriches, and spending impoverishes, 
the community along with the individual.” 
Messrs. Mummery and Hobson maintain the 
antithetical paradox that ‘‘saving does not 
reduce the aggregate consumed.” It may be 
admitted, we think, that some part of Mill’s 
theory on this subject is, as Prof. Sidgwick says, 
in form unsatisfactory and apt to puzzle the 
reflective reader. But genius of a higher order, 
and learning more extensive, than our authors 
seem to us to possess would be required to 
unravel the intricate questions which baffled 
Mill and Malthus. 

Economic History and Theory. Tables and Dia- 
grams. By Prof. James Mavor. (Edinburgh : 
William Brown.) There is no royal road to 
learning; but the arduous journey may be 
facilitated by the use of a superior kind of map, 
such as Mr. Mavor has prepared. We have 
been assisted in finding our way about economic 
literature by the charts and diagrams in which 
he has arranged the principal schools and 
doctors. The nice gradations and inter-de- 
pendence of the systems are logically exhibited. 
Of course it is not possible to classify ideas 
with botanical regularity. The subtlety of the 
subject-matter greatly exceeds the subtlety of 
humau logic. The historian who traces the 
development of theory is always open to the 
objection with which, according to Herodotus, 
the genealogies of Hecataeus were met by the 
priests of Miletus. They ‘‘ antigenealogised.” 
An arrangement different from Mr, Mavor’s 
might be adopted; but it would not be easy to 
find a better one. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps has this week 
returned to her home at Westbury-on-Trym 
after her lecturing tour in America. That tour 
lasted for nearly tive months, her first lecture 
having been delivered at New York on 
November 7, and her last at Orange, New 
Jersey, on March 28, Altogether she addressed 
more than 100,000 people, and travelled over 
about 16,000 miles of railway. As our readers 
know, the main subject of her lectures was 
Ancient Egypt; but on the occasion of her 
farewell at Boston, under the auspices of the 
New England Woman's Press Association, she 
returned to a former love and spoke on ‘The 
Art of the Novelist.” After the conclusion of 
this lecture she was presented with a bracelet 
of purely American manufacture. It consists 
of & broad and heavy band of Californian gold, 
set with two large tourmalines—-a ruby and an 
emerald— of very fine colour, the one found in 
Maine, the other in North Carolina. Inside 
it is engraved with the following inscription :— 
‘*Amelia B. Edwards, from grateful and loving 
friende—the women of Boston.’ 


EARLY in the autumn, Messrs. W. H. Allen 
& Co. will publish a Life of Mrs, Carlyle, by 
Mrs. Alexander Ireland, containing sever 
original letters—some of them in facsimile— 
which have never before been published. Since 
the Memorials were brought out by Mr. Froude, 
other very valuable matter has appeared, throw- 
ing additional light on the character of Mrs. 
Carlyle, and rendering it desirable that her 
life should be written. Mrs. Ireland has had 
the assistance and co-operation of many friends 
who are interested in Mrs. Carlyle’s history. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Great 
Writers’”’--which is not, however, to be 


published till June—will be Lord Byron, by the 
Hon. Roden Noel. 


THE Palestine Exploration Fund will issue 
this month, through Mr. A. P. Watt, a work 
entitled /alestine under the Moslems, by Mr. 
Guy le Strange. The aim of the author has 
been to present to the reader unacquainted with 
Arabic the various Moslem accounts of Palestine 
and the Holy Places which, beginning in the 
middle of the ninth century, reach in unbroken 
succession down to the close of the fifteenth 
century of our era. 


MEssrs. METHUEN will shortly publish An 
Industrial History of England, by Mr. H. de B. 
Gibbins, with maps of England at various 
periods, representing the distribution of popu- 
lation, manufactures, &c. This volume will 
form the first of a series which Messrs. Methuen 
have in hand of handbooks on historical, literary, 
and economic subjects, designed to meet the 
wants of University Extension students and 
Home Reading Circles, 


Mr Epwarp ArNoup will publish imme- 
diately Hyyptian Sketches, being a record of 
several months’ residence in Egypt last winter, 
by Mr. J. Lynch, formerly president of the 
Californian Geographical Society and member 
of the State senate. The book will be fully 
illustrated. 

Mr. SPENCER BLACKETT will publish im- 
mediately A Scarlet Sin, in two volumes, by 
Florence Marryat; and also a cheap edition of 
Mr. Barivg Gould’s The Pennycomequicks, 


Mr. GeorcE ALLEN will publish on April 


23, a new novel by Blanche Atkinson, author 
of ‘The Web of Life.” 


Mr Cyrit BENNETT, author of ‘‘ The Massage 
Case,” has just completed a work giving some 
of his own reminiscences and experiences for 
the benefit of ‘‘sufferers from nerves.” The 
title of the book is The Modern Malady, and it 


will be published immediately by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, 





THE eighth volume of Mr. Horace Howard 
Furness’s Variorum Shakspere, containing 
‘** As You Like It,” will be published at the end 
of this month by Messrs. Lippincott, of Phila- 
delphia. 


Mr. Hoveuton SPENCER, of Corfe, Taunton, 
has now ready for issue to subscribers his 
transcript of the register of the parish of 
Wilton. The original register book covers the 
period from 1558 to 1714; and to this have 
been added the modern entries down to 1837, 
forming a volume of 343 pages. 


A NEW studio for the students of the 
Ladies’ Department of King’s College, at 13, 
Kensington-square, will be opened on April 21. 
There will also be special courses this term by 
Prof. Hales on ‘‘ Shakspere’s Tragedies”; by 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse on “‘ Schools of Art in 
the National Gallery”; and by Mr. Arm- 
bruster on ‘‘ Wagner’s 7’ristan and Isolde and 
Parsifal,” 


THE Hon. G. C. Brodrick will begin a course 
of three lectures at the Royal Institution 
on ‘The Place of Oxford University in 
English History,” on Tuesday next, April 15; 
Prof. O. V. Boys will begin a course of three 


al | lectures on ‘‘ The Heat of the Moon and Stars” 


on Thursday next, April 9; and Capt. Abnoy 
will begin a course of three lectures on 
‘‘Colour and its Chemical Action” on Satur- 
day next, April 19. The evening meeting will 
be resumed on Friday next, April 18, when 
Sir Frederick Bramwell will give a discourse 
on ‘‘ Welding by Electricity.” 


At the next meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion, to be held at the new Rooms of the 
Association, No. 20, MHanover-square, on 
Monday next, April 14, at 8 p.m., Sir John 
Lubbock’s Bill for amending the Public 
Libraries Acts will be discussed. 


THE Académie Francaise has awarded a prize 
of 400 francs (£16) to M. Félix Rabbe for his 
translation of Marlowe (Paris; Albert Savine). 


M. Rabbe is already known in England by f 


his translation of Shelley. The former, like 
the latter, is entirely in prose, including 
prose versions of ‘‘ Hero and Leander” and 
‘‘The Passionate Pilgrim.” But the work, 
which forms two volumes, at the moderate 
price of seven francs, is more than a transla- 
tion. Besides a preface by M. Richepin, it 
also contains an introduction, eighty-eight 
pages in length, upon the .ife and works of 
Marlowe, in which M. Rabbe shows himself to 
be fully acquainted with the latest English ‘itera- 
ture on the subject; and the same may be seen 
in the numerous notes. Apart from a few 
pardonable misprints, it is altogether a very 
scholarly book, worthy to be compared with 
M. James Darmesteter’s popular sketch of 
Shakspere in French. 


Mr. Ex.iot Stock has just issued the third 
volume of Book-Prices Current, covering the 
period from December 1888 to November 
1889 ; though why the calendar year should not 
be adopted we fail to understand. It is 
pleasant to believe that compiler and publisher 
have received encouragement to continue their 
enterprise, which must become more and more 
valuable as years roll on. The sales here 
recorded were not of a very exceptional 
character. The most notable was that of the 
Perkins Library, famous for its quartos, which 
realised altogether £8222 for 2086 lots. It 
was here that Mr. Quaritch paid £415 for the 
first folio of Shakspere, £225 for the quarto of 
‘‘ Henry IV., Part ii.,” £164 for the quarto of 
‘Romeo and Juliet,” and £130 for the quarto 
of ‘‘ Othello.” The same buyer gave £2000 for 
the Mentz Bible in Lord Hopetoun’s sale, and 
£650, £470, £365, and £195 for four Caxtons 
belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. The 





highest average of prices seems to have been 
reached by the second portion of the Earl of 
Crawfurd’s library—£7734 for 1105 lots; but 
the sale which most clearly attested the 
modern phase of biblomania was that of Mr. 
J. M. Mackenzie, of Edinburgh, who had had 
his first editions of Dickens so carefully illus- 
trated and bound that. Sketches by Boz fetched 
£30, and Pickwick £22, while choice Cruik- 
shanks realised even more. 


A LONG memorial sketch of Prof. Delitzsch, 
signed by Prof. Cheyne, appears in this week’s 
Guardian; and a review of the late professor’s 
collected popular essays (/ris.: Studies in 
Colour and Talks about Flowers) by Graf 
Baudissin of Marburg University, in the 
Theologisch Literaturzeitung for April 5. Inter- 
woven with the latter there is a delicate 
character-sketch of Prof. Delitzsch, to whom 
Graf Baudissin was closely attached since his 
student days. Both the German and the 
English notices refer to the fascinating com- 
bination of qualities in the richly gifted 
Hebraist and theologian who has passed away. 
We observe with regret that the Rev. A. Qusin, 
the highly accomplished translator of De- 
litzsch’s Iris (Edinburgh : T, & T. Clark), has 
himself been removed by death within the last 
few weeks. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
JUPITER EXILED. 


He sits amid the dreamland of the snow, 
In lonely desolation; far and near 
Lie barren bluffs of moorland, white as Fear 
And cheerless as Despair. No breezes blow 
With song of birds or gentle river-flow, 
But the old deity’s desponding ear 
Hears only murmuts of the norland drear, 
And moans from that far land of long ago. 
O God unsphered, forsaken—as thou erst 
Hadst hurled old Saturn from his throne 
supreme, 
So now a new light o’er the world has burst, 
And neither force nor beauty do we deem 
Divine, but parts of that which is the first— 
Eternal Love, a God and not a dream. 


ArtTuur L. SALMON, 








OBITUARY. 
HENRY CAMPKIN, 


Mr. Henry Campxin, F.S.A., well known 
as the librarian of the collection of books 
belonging to the Reform Olub, died at 112, 
Torriano Avenue, Camden Town, on April 6, 
aged seventy-four. For many years he devoted. 
himself energetically to the duties of his posi- 
tion, and paid particular attention to the 
departments of typographical and historical 
literature, for which the library is now 
especially famous. In 1879 he was stricken 
with a serious illness, and since then his days 
have been passed in retirement, in the posses- 
sion of a handsome pension from the club 
funds. 

Mr. Campkin was imbued with poetic feeling ; 
and his little volume of Peter Little, or the Lucky 
Sixpence, a verse book for his children, which 
was originally published by Ridgway in 1851, 
passed into a fourth edition in 1861. An earlier 
poem of his composition was entitled Lord 
Clifford’s Bridal, a Metrical Tale (1838). As au 
archaeologist Mr. Campion was ially 
attached to the history of Sussex, and he did 
not shrink from the dull task of drawing up au 
index to the first twenty-five volumes of the 
archaeological collections of that county. Two 


of its leading antiquaries, William Durrant 
Cooper and Mark Antony Lower, were his 
zealous friends; and the melancholy duty de- 
volved on him of writing their memoirs, which. 
were struck off for private circulation in 1877. 
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Mortimer Collins and he were associated to- 
gether in the closest bonds of friendship, both 
literary and personal. There is frequent men- 
tion of Mr. Campkin in Mortimer Collins, His 
Letters and Friendships, by his widow ; and to 
him, as poet and archaeologist, ‘‘ Miranda, 
a Midsummer Madness” was dedicated by 
Collins. By a sad and strange coinci- 


dence the only son of Mr. Campkin died of | li 


heart disease at the precise hour when Mr. 
Collins was being buried, and the father, un- 
conscious of his loss, was standing by the open 
grave of his friend. 





MARY LOUISA BOYLE, 


Miss Mary Louisa Boyle died at Oakley- 
street, Chelsea, on April 7, age 79. She was 
the younger daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, and her eldest sister was Maid 
of Honour to Queen Adelaide. Her family had 
many relationships in the ranks of the peerage, 
and her rooms at 22, South Audley-street were 
often crowded by persons of the highest rank, 
drawn thither by her talents and agreeable 
disposition, as much as by the ties of family 
connexion. A year or so ago Miss Boyle under- 
went an operation for cataract, and she ardently 
anticipated the time when her recovery would 
evable her to pursue with fresh vigour her 
wonted studies. Few persons have been more 
warmly welcomed into London society, and few 
have paid more visits to the country houses of 
the upper classes, She interested herself in 
all the associations of English life, and was 
steeped in the knowledge of portrait painting in 
this country. Two volumes of pe ep 
illustrations of this character were compiled by 
her. One dealt with Lord Bath’s portraits of 
Longleat (1881), and the other with Lord 
Cowper’s paintings at Panshanger (1885). 
Many years since she published The Forester 
(1839), a tale dealing with the revolution of 
1688; and The State Prisoner (1837), which 
related to the time of the French regency. 
Among Miss Boyle’s other compositions were 
the Bridal of Melcha (1844), @ dramatic sketch 
in verse ; and Woodland Gossip (1864), which was 
a ‘‘ free-and-easy translation from the German,” 
and was accompanied by sketches drawn by 
some of her friends among the aristocracy. 
Miss Boyle’s death will be much regretted. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Expositor for April opens with a plea 
> Stalker) for a new orthodox theology 
which shall take account of new facts in 
various departments. The paper is stimulating, 
though the writer’s impression that no work 
to speak of has been done by religious-minded 
English as well as German workers will not be 
thared by many students. We do not want a 
fresh development of insularity and provin- 
cialism, ‘‘ Independent British” work is as 
much to be deprecated as ‘independent 
French” or ‘independent German” work. 
There can be but one critical theology, though 
there may be various dogmatic and apologetic 
systems. M. Renan, in a fine peroration, 
exhorts himself and his hearers never to say 
‘notre science.” Dr. Cox on the Function of 
Trial, Dr. Plummer’s further recollections of 
Dillinger, and M. Godet on the logical 
arrangement of Rom. v. 15-17, will be read 
with interest. Prof. Margoliouth’s additional 
Specimens of the results of his comparative 
study _of the Greek and Syriac versions of 

clesiasticus supply what many readers of his 
brilliant, but provoking, Inaugural Lecture 
must have desired. It is deeply to be regretted 
that this has taken the form of a reply to criti- 
cisms. The tone is one that it is difficult to 
characterise, and the only justification offered 
is that “the real question at issue” is “the 


truth of revelation ’’ (p. 296). The representa- 
tions given of views in the least adverse to 
the author’s need rather careful testing; even 
‘the lamented Prof. Delitzsch” would hardly 
have accepted the implied assertion (p. 297) 
that he agreed with the view given as Zunz’s 
by the author. Dr. Hatch, too, is not quite 
properly treated; and we say nothing of still 
iving writers. The purely linguistic matter is 
as valuable and suggestive as Prof. Margo- 
liouth’s critics anticipated. The theses attached 
to it and the rest of the preliminary matter 
would have been better away. It may be as 
well to add that the statement on p. 300, “‘ and 
yet we are told that Koheleth and Ben-Sira 
are contemporaries,” is considerably wide of 
the mark so far as Prof. Margoliouth’s critics 
are concerned. 








NEWLY DISCOVERED MSS. OF GIOR- 
DANO BRUNO. 


SomE remarkable discoveries concerning Gior- 
dano Bruno have been made by Dr. Remigius 
Stilzle, professor of philosophy at Wiirzburg. 

In the town library of Augsburg he has 
found a MS. of the Liber (or, more correctly, 
Lampas) Triginta Statuarum. compliance 
with a suggestion of Prof. Stilzle, this MS., 
weich is more complete and more correct than 
the Moscow one, has been sent to the editors of 
the works of Giordano Bruno, Messrs. Tocco 
and Vitelli, and will be printed in the volume 
containing the Jnedita. 

Again, in the university library of Erlan- 
gen, Prof. Stélzle has discovered two MSS. 
(Nos. 1215 and 1279) containing commentaries, 
by Jordanus Brunus Nolanus, upon Aristotelian 
works on physical and meteorological science. 
From the word ‘‘ Camaracensis ” (in No. 1279) 
it appears that these notes were made in the 
Cambrai College at Paris—whether during the 
first or the second sojourn of Bruno at Paris it 
is at present impossible to decide. The com- 
mentaries are in the main short expositions of 
the Aristotelian books in question; but, in 
some cases, Bruno, thinking that Aristotle had 
not gone deeply enough into natural philo- 
sophy, advocates the views of Empedokles and 
Demokritos. No. 1279 is written by Hiero- 
nymus Besler, as Prof. Stilzle can prove from 
letters and other writings of Besler which he 
has found at Erlangen. The writer is unknown 
of No. 1215. Both MSS. are copies of what 
Bruno had composed. No. 1279 further contains 
Bruno’s Magia Physica and his theses thereto. 

Finally, Prof. Stélzle has found two letters 
of Besler, containing curious details, apparently 
referring to Bruno’s farewell to the Academy 
of Helmstadt, his visit to Wolfenbiittel, his 
studies in medicine, and the printing of some 
work of his at Magdeburg. All these docu- 
_— will be published by Messrs. Tocco and 
Vitelli. 
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—— J. Pilatzmann. Leipzig: Teubner, 1 M. 
FLEITER, G. De minoribus quae sub nomine Quin- 
a) ead declamationibus. Leipzig: Fock. 
1M. > 
Hanpsvucag der klassischen Altertums- Wiesenschaften. 
Hrsg. v. I. v. Miiller. 14. Halbbd. Griechische 


Kultus-altertiimer v. P. Stengel u. Biihnenwesen 
der Griechen u. Rimer vy. G. Oehmichen. Miinchen: 
Beck. 6 M. 50 Pf 


Henzsen, W. Ueb. die Triiume in der altnordisshen 
Sagalitteratur. Leipzig: Fock. 2M. 

Rosny, Léon de, odex Peresianus: manuscrit 
hiératique des anciens Indiens de |l’Amérique 
centrale. Paris: Maisonneuve. 1650 fr. 

SaMMLUNG der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 2. 
Ba. 2. Die Orakeliuschriften aus Dodona. 
Die Inschriften Achaia’s u. seiner Oolonicen. 
Seat 'b. 3 O. Hoffmann. Gittingen: Vandenhoeck. 
2 M. 60 Pf. 

VoicT, H. G. Quae sint indicia veteris ab Epiphanio 

in relatione de Oataphrygibus (Pan. Haer. xlviii) 

a ii. paragrapho usque ad xiii, usurpati fontis. 

Kinigsberg: Koch. 1 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN DANTE AND 
BEATRICE. 
Highgate : March 14, 1890. 


In view of the coming celebration at 
Florence of the sixth centenary of Dante’s 
Beatrice, it may be interesting to offer a few 
remarks on the relation to each other of those 
two principal characters in the Vita Nuova and 
the Divina Commedia, 

In 1858 the Germans proposed to hold in the 
following year a centenary festival in honour of 
Schiller. This stimulated the Italians to propose 
a similar festival in honour of Dante. But 
Dr. Barlow pointed out that the year 1859 had 
no correspondence with Dante’s birth or death, 
or any memorable event in his life; but that 
the year 1865 would be most appropriate, that 
year being the sixth centenary from his birth. 
This suggestion was immediately adopted, and 
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all Italy prepared itself to make ready a festival 
that would really do honour to the memory of 
their greatest national poet. 

The Italians are now preparing to hold 
another sixth centenary festival in honour of 
Dante’s Beatrice, and the spirit in which it will 
be held may be gathered from the inscription 
on the Portinari House, during the festival of 
1865. It ran as follows :— 


** O voi che per la via a’ amor passate 
Volgete uno sguardo alle mura 
Ove nacque nell’ aprile del 1266. 
Beatrice Portinari 
Prima e purissima flamma 
Ohe accese il genio 
Del Divino Poeta 
Dante Alighieri.” 


We learn from the programme, published a 
few weeks ago in the ACADEMY, that it is in- 
tended to treat the Beatrice of the Vita and of 
the Commedia as a type of modern womanhood 
in general, and of Italian womanhood in 
particular: it being assumed that she was “in 
herself a model among women of their highest 
attainments in beauty, purity, and sagacity.”’ 
Tn illustration of this view, there is to be a series 


of prize essays by Italian women on the chief |. 


points of contrast between real and ideal 
womanhood. 

There are other proposals for making the 
festival attractive which need not be noticed 
here. WhatI wish to point out is what seems 
to me to be the real interpretation of the Vita 
Nuova; and this leads me to object to a recent 
statement, that it is “‘ the most perfect of love- 
tales that ever was written,” and that Beatrice 
Portinari inspired Dante to ‘picture so 
poetically the simplicity, the nobility, the 
rapture of love,” 

Having been Rarlow Lecturer at University 
College in 1878 and the two following years, I 
had no hesitation in adopting Dr. Barlow’s 
theory— derived from the older commentators, 
Benvenuto da Imola, &c.—that the Beatrice 
of the Vita and of the Commedia represents the 
Divine Wisdom of the Old Testament, as set 
forth in many striking passages in Job, Pro- 
verbs, the Book of Wisdom, and Ecclesiasticus. 
Dr. Barlow says: 


** Dante depicts Divine Wisdom in a visible female 
form, the most lovely his imagination could devise, 
following the example of Scripture, in which her 
beauty and influence are justly exalted above all 
created things.” (Contributions to the ‘‘ Study of 
the Divina Commedia,’’ 1864.) 


In the second Canto of the Inferno, Beatrice 
is addressed as the true praise of God (Beatrice, 
loda di Dio vera !) and Virgil says that through 
her alone the human race excelleth. In the 
Purgatorio she is addressed as the light and 
glory of the human race. In the Paradiso her 
mouth is described as the fount whence springs 
alltruth. Indeed, throughout, Dante addresses 
Beatrice in language that could never be used 
towards any mere mortal woman, however 
distinguished for her Christian graces. 

So long as Beatrice (that is, one who blesses) 
is regarded as a woman, or a type of woman- 
hood, and the Vita Nuova as a love-story, 
Dante is, to my mind, simply unintelligible ; 
but if we regard the Vita as an allegory in the 
sense that the Pilgrim’s Progress is such, then 
it is not only intelligible in itself, but it 
becomes a fitting introduction to the grandest 
poem that has appeared in any modern 
language. 

If the following passage be read as part of a 
love-story, its language is inflated and its 
statements become simply impossible ; but if 
ss an allegorical representation of Divine 
Wisdom walking the earth, it is full of poetical 
truth ; for who could look upon her and not 
sigh to possess her, or even to win her smile ? 
‘*'That most lovely lady rose so high in the estima- 
tion of others, that as she walked along the streets 





people ran to get a sight of her, which circum stance 
occasioned me wonderful delight; and such 
modesty came over the heart of him who chauced 
to be near her, that he did neither dare to raise 
his eyes nor to return her salutation. If any be 
incredulous, there are many who, by their own 
expericnce, are able to testify to the truth of this 
matter. She moved along, crowned and adorned 
with humility, exhibiting no pride on account of 
those things which she both saw and heard. 
Many, indeed, when she had passed, would say: 
‘This is not a womav, but one of the beautiful 
angels of Heaven!’ Others said: ‘She is a 
miracle ! blessed be the Lord who is able to per- 
form so admirable a work!’ I say, then, she was 
of so noble a presence, so abounding in every 
charm, that those who looked upon her felt within 
them so chaste, so gentile a sense of pleasure, that 
they were incapable of describing it. Nor was there 
any one that had the opportunity of sesing her 
who did not instantly feel compelled to sigh. 
These and other extraordinary effects were pro- 
duced by her actually and miraculously ; wherefore 
reflecting on all this I made this sonnet: 


‘When she, my Lady, grests folk with ‘‘ Good- 
da ” 


Such candour and such gentleness combine, 
That tongues grow tremulous and speech 
resign, 
And to look on her no one dares essay. 
She feels men’s praises as she goes her way, 
In meeknees clad, an influence benign ; 
You fancy ehe must be a thing divine, 
Come down from heaven a marvel to display. 


Her presence is so pleasant to the eye 
That — the eye the heart with sweetness 
glows ; 
To understand it you its power must prove ; 
And from those lips an influence seems to 


move, 
So sweet and full of love, it overflows, 
And goes on saying to our spirits, ‘‘Sigh!’’’ 


As in allegorical treatment there is often a 
fusion of the real with the ideal, so the boy 
Dante may have been struck with the name 
and the appearance of Beatrice Portinari ; 
and when as a man of twenty-five, or, as some 
say, twenty-eight or twenty-nine, he composed 
the Vita Nuova, he made Beatrice the heroine, 
but not the Portinari; for, as he tells us at 
the very beginning of his work, “ by many she 
was called Beatrice who knew her by no other 
name.” They who knew of Divine Wisdom 
would only know of Beatrice as the one who 
blesses. It may be added that throughout the 
Vita there is not the most distant allusion to 
love-making, or courting, or even of speaking 
to the beloved object. Dante declares that his 
only object in seeking Beatrice was to hear her 
voice, and to be recognised and publicly 
saluted by her. Certainly nc young lady 
would be satisfied with such a lover; and that 
Beatrice Portinari was not may be inferred 
from her conduct in marrying another, at the 
time when Dante was probably engaged to 
his future wife, Gemma di Manetto, the mother 
of his six children. 

As the Beatrice of the Vifa is Divine Wisdom, 
so in the Convito, a later work, Beatrice 
becomes Philosophy; and Philosophy Dante 
declares to be a loving use of Wisdom (Filosofia 
é uno amoroso uso di sapienza il quale massima- 
mente é in Dio), and the food that it supplies is 
the pan degli angeli, the angels’ food, which he 
so earnestly longed for. And here may be cited 
one of the many examples of the mingling of 
the real with the ideal, which have misled 
some in the belief that Dante was writing a 
personal narrative and not an allegory. He 
says :—‘‘O, how many nights there were, while 
the eyes of others were closed in sleep, my 
eyes were fixed on the abode of my love!” 
Now curious observers have made the discovery 
that from the window of Dante’s bedchamber 
the house of Portinari could be seen ; and hence 
it was supposed that the poet was so insane 
as to sit up night after night to gaze upon it, 





whereas the allegory simply means that he 
often sat up all night to study philosophy. 

But the Beatrice of the Vita and of the Com- 
media must be regarded as the same idealised 
being who was spiritually united with Dante, 
and was constantly raising up new thoughts 
within him; and the very sight of her made 
him and others wiser and better. If the 
character of Beatrice has been mistaken, that 
of her companions has also been misunderstood. 
Even a writer so well versed in Italian litera- 
ture as Mr. Symonds regards the Vita as ‘‘a 
personal confidence,” ‘‘ an exaltation of woman- 
hood.” ‘It is enough for the young Dante to 
meet Beatrice, to pass her among her maidens 
in the city ways, to receive her salute, to 
admire her moving through the many-coloured 
crowd, to meditate upon her apparition as 
one of God’s angels in the solitude of his 
chamber.” (Renaissance in Italy. Italian 
Literature, 1881.) 

Now the maidens thus referred to as the com- 
panions of Beatrice are the Cardinal or Moral 
Virtues, as indicated in the Book of Wisdom, 
viii. 7. ‘‘ She [7.e. Wisdom] teacheth Temper- 
ance and Prudence, Justice and Fortitude.” 
They were assigned to Beatrice as her hand- 
maids in heaven, as in Purg. xxxi. 106. 


‘We here are nymphs, and in the heaven are 
stars ; 
Ere Beatrice descended to the world, 
We as her handmaids were appointed her.” 


The three theological or Christian virtues, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, were also companions 
of Beatrice ; but the greatest of these, accord- 
ing to the revised version, 1 Cor. xiii. 13, ‘‘ is 
Love.” Inthe following sonnet we see Beatrice 
surrounded by some of her companions :— 


** Tt was on All Saints’ Day that’s just gone by, 
I saw some Ladies pass, a gentle band, 
And she who chief seemed of that company 
Came forward, leading Love on her right hand. 


Her eyes shone forth with so much brilliancy, 
As of a spirit from celestial land ; 

And as I gazed with more persistency, 
An angel seemed before my sight to stand. 


On him who’s worthy, meekly she bestowed 
Her salutation, with a look benign ; 
S>that his heart with goodness overflowed ; 


She surely comes from heaven—a thing divine, 
And for our good on earth has her abode ; 
So blest is he who near her may remain.’’ 


When Beatrice is here described as leading 
Love on her right hand, it is not the Eros of 
the Greek mythology, but the greatest of the 
Christian virtues. Dante’s ideal was so 
exalted that the Love that appeared to him in 
the vision and is here led by Divine Wisdom 
is the Spirit of Holiness, or even the Holy 
Spirit, or, as our poet says in another place, 
‘*our Lord’s name, which is Love.”’ 

It would be easy to quote numerous passages 
in praise of Wisdom and her attributes that are 
to be found in the Old Testament, and place 
them side by side with passages from the Vita 
and the Commedia; but this would occupy too 
much space. I, therefore, conclude with a few 
remarks on the marvellous vision above re- 
ferred to, in which Dante describes Love 
appearing to him with the poet’s heart in his 
hand, and on his arm Beatrice asleep, wrapped 
in a mantle. Love awaked her, and gave her 
Dante’s heart to eat, and then ascended with 
her on high, All this points to Divine Wisdom, 
steeped in the sleep of mortal life; the 
mantle round her her temporary embodiment ; 
Divine Wisdom, by eating, absorbed his life 
into her own, so that henceforth he lived in 
her, and, as described in the Paradiso, he lives 
on her looks, her words, her smiles. In the 


Book of Wisdom it is declared (vii. 28) that 
“God loveth none but him that dwelleth with 
Hence Dante, forsaking Beatrice, 


wisdom.” 
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fell under the divine displeasure. ‘‘So low be 
fell,” says Beatrice in the Purgatorio : 
** So low he fell that all appliances 
-_ yy —_ — pon . 
ve showing e ° on. 
For this I visited the gina death, 
And unto him, who so far up has led him, 
My intercessions were with weeping borne.’’ 
In other words, Divine Wisdom, contemplating 
a soul that had gone astray, recovered him by 
making him feel the horrors of Hell, the 
purifying influences of Purgatory, and the 
complete happiness of Paradise. 
‘ C. ToMLINSON. 








THE VERB ‘‘ MEAN,” TO MOAN. 
Oambridge : April 6, 1890- 
There is an interesting example of the verb 
mean, to moan, in Shakspere’s ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” v. 330: 


‘* And thus she means, videlicet,” &c. 


It was changed to moans by Theobald ; but, as 
Staunton remarks, unnecessarily. It answers 
to the A.S. mdenan, verb, derived from min, sb., 
alament. It is precisely parallel to heal from 
whole (more correctly hole); yet it has now gone 
out of use. In the same way the verb to deem 
is sometimes supplanted by the verb to doom, 
which was not originally a verbal form. 

Ihave been reminded of this (which I have 

noted once before) by the following example, 
written by King James I. long before his son 
Charles came to the throne : 
‘“‘Whereby the contrarie, a Tyrannes miserable 
and infamous life, armeth in end his owne subjects 
to be his burreaux [executioners]: and although 
that rebellion be euer vnlawfull on their part, yet 
is the world so wearied of him, that his fall is 
little meaned by the rest of his subjects, and but 
smyled at by his neighbours.””—Basilikon Doron, 
book ii,, § 2 


It is clear that the A.S. sb. min, a lament, 
must have existed, but I am as far as ever from 
finding an example of it. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








GEORGE ELIOT: A CORRECTION. 
King’s College, Cambridge: April 1, 1890, 

Your very sympathetic review of my Life of 
George Eliot encourages me to ask you to 
make a correction in my book. 

I stated that, when she had a cast taken of 
her head, it was shaved for the purpose. I 
made this statement on what appeared to me 
very good authority—from a friend of the 
Brays who had seen the cast. I now learn, on 
better authority, that the hair was not cut or 
shaved off, but only smoothed. 

OscaR BROWNING. 








CHAUCER’S STORY OF ‘‘THE MAD COW.” 
London: April 8, 1890, 

As pointed out in the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal for this month, the oldest version of the 
story of ‘‘The Husband and the Parrot,” 
referred to by Prof. Skeat in the AcADEMY of 
April 5,is the Suka Jitaka, which is given in 
two forms in the old Buddhist Collection. 

T. W. Ruys Davips. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


SunDAy, April 13, 4 22. South Place Institute: 
Guat omen of key,” by Mi-s Lucy M. J. 


Mowpay, April 14,5 p.m. Hellenic: ‘The Alcmene 
Vase formerly at Castle Howard,” by Mr. A. 8. 
urray A ued ns er Wreaths discovered in Egypt,” 


rry. 
8p.m. Libr Association: Discussion, ‘ Si 
John Lubbock’s Bill for amending the Public 
Libraries Acts.” é - 

.m. 3 ‘ . 
P, N. Weseae in Beauty,” by the Rev. 


8.30p.m. Geograv 
mit of Kilimanjaro,” by Dr. Hans Meyer. 
TuEspayY, April 15.8 v.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Place of Oxford University in English History,” 
I, by the Hon. G, O. Brodrick. 
8 p.m of Arts: ‘Modern Indian Art,” 


titute. 

8 p.m. Oivil Engineers: “‘The Application of 
Electricity to Wading. Stamping, and other Oog- 
nate Purposes.” by Sir Frederick Bramwell. 

8.80p.m. Zoological: **Some New Fishes from 
the English Wealden and Purbeck Beds, referable 
to the Genera Oligopleurus, Strobiloius, and Mesodon, 
by Mr. A. Smith-Woodwara; ‘'The Additions to 
the Batrachian C: 


Birds,” by Mr. Frank E. Bed: $ 
Antler from Asia Minor,” by Mr. RK. Lydekker. 
WEDNESDAY, April 16, 8 p.m. ogical : **Some of 
the Palaeozoic Rocks of North-western Germany,” 
+ | Prof. A. von Kinen; *‘ The Origin of the Basins 
of the Great American Lakes,” by Dr. J. W. 
Spencer; ‘“‘Ornithosaurian Remains from the 

Oxford Olav of Northampton,’ by Mr. R. Lydekker ; 

“Certain Physical Phenomena exhibited by the 

80- Hope’s Nose and the 

Tbatcher Rock, Devon,” by Mr. D. Pidgeon; “A 

*Wasb-out’ found in the Pleasley and Tevereall 

Collieries, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire,” by 

Mr. J. O. B. Hendy. 

ciety of Arts: * Oldand New Fashions 

Talbot B. Reed. 

8 : * Fresh-water Algae of 
North Wales,’ by . W. West; “The State in 
which Water exists in Live Protoplasm,” by Prof. 
M. M. Hartog. 

THURSDAY, Aprit 17,8p.m. Royal Institution: Tyndal 

ure, **The Heat of the Moon and Stars,’ I., 

by Prof. 0. V. Boys. 
4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: ‘Sixth Oen- 
tenary of Dante’s Beatrice,” by Miss R. H. Busk; 

omen a found in Britain,” by Mr, F. 
verfiel eo 
8.30 p.m. Historical: ‘‘'The King’s House: a 

Retrospect from Burke’s Act,” by Mr. Hubert 


Fripay, April 18, 8p.m. Philological: “ English Ety- 
mologies,’”’ by Prof. Skeat. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Welding by Elec- 
tricity,” by Sir Frederick Bramwell. 
SatTurDAY, April 19,3p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Oolour 
aa its Chemical Action,” I., by Oapt. W. de W. 
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SCIENCE. 
THE STUDY OF LATIN IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Conradi Hirsaugensis Dialogus super Auctores 
siue Didascalon. Eine Literaturgeschichte 
aus dem XII. Jahrhundert erstmals heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. G. Schepss. (Wiirzburg.) 


Tue author of this hitherto unedited treatise 
is mentioned by Trithemius, the historian of 
Hirschau, as a monk of the Benedictine Abbey 
of Hirschau, in Wiirtemberg, 

‘a man most erudite in the holy scriptures, 
and of great skill in secular literature, a 
philosopher, rhetorician, musician, and poet 
of mark. Under the name of Peregrinus, he 
composed many admirable works, in which 
the ornate arrangement of the sentences and 
the fine polish of the language declares their 
author to be second to none of the ancients.” 
He lived under Abbot Gebhard (1091-1105) 
and his successors Bruno and Volmar (1105- 
1157), was for many years at the head of the 
monastery school at Hirschau, and trained 
many eminent pupils. He died at the age of 
eighty. 

The Dialogus super Auctores is a short 
colloquy, extending to sixty-three octavo 
pages in rather small type, on the Roman 
writers then habitually read. The list as 
given at the end of Herr Scheppss’ edition, 
is as follows: Aesopus, Arator, Avianus, 
Boethius, Cato, Cicero, Donatus, Homerus, 


Horatius, Iuvencus, lLucanus, Ovidius, 
Persius, Prosper, Prudentius, Sallustius, 
Sedulius, Statius, Vergilius. To these 


must be added Theodolus, who, however, 
belongs to a much later period. By Homer 
is meant the Latin hexameter poem, 





containing part of the narrative of the 
‘Iliad, sometimes known as Pindarus The- 


hical: ** Journey to the Sum- | 





banus. Conrad explains (p. 46) that he has 
confined his remarks to a comparatively select 
number of writers, because many historians, 
and writers of tragedy and comedy, as well as 
musict (writers on music or lyric poets ?) that 
had once been read, had fallen out of use 
from their profane and secular character. As 
might be inferred from this, his standpoint is 
too distinctly clerical to be very interesting ; 
and his notices are, for the same reason, apt 
to be fuller in proportion to the Christian 
character of the writer passed under review. 
Thus Arator and Prudentius each have two 
pages and some biographical details allowed 
them; whereas Ovid, the numerous MSS. of 
whose poems prove how widely he was read 
in the Middle Ages, is dismissed with the 
remark that, although he was endurable in 
some of his minor poems, the ‘ Fasti,” the 
‘Epistles from Pontus,” the ‘‘ Nux,” and 
some others, he could not be tolerated in his 
love poems or the shocking extravagances of 
his ‘* Heroides” by any sane man. And 
Conrad proceeds to condemn the “ Metamor- 
phoses”’ as idolatrous—a charge which can 
hardly be said to lie on the surface of that 
famous work. Speaking of Terence, whom 
he has just before been defending on the 
ground that St. Paul had introduced “ evil 
communications corrupt good manners’’ from 
Menander into one of his Epistles, he tells us 
that when the words “ ne quid nimis” were 
recited in the theatre by Calliopius, they 
were unanimously applauded! Juvenal’s ex- 
cellence as a satirist is illustrated by two 
extracts—‘“‘ Si capiti bene sit lateri pedibusue 
quid ultra Diuitiae poterunt regales addere 
maius,”’ and ‘‘ Et nihil est sacrum nisi quod 
Libitina sacrauit”—each of them slightly 
altered, not from Juvenal, but Horace. The 
Latin hexameter paraphrase of the [lied was 
translated from the Greek of Homer by Pindar, 
a philosopher of the most approved excellence. 
To the fables of Avianus two pages are 
devoted; but, as if to show how little he had 
really studied them, he changes the tortoise 
of the second fable into a snail. More in- 
teresting is his remark that these fables were 
composed in hexameters and pentameters to 
be useful ia the education of boys; and— 
what seems to have struck him particularly— 
that the scope of each fable was stated either 
at the beginning or end of it. His words here 
might seem to imply that he had found such a 
moral attached to every one of the fables ; but 
we must not be too exacting on his recollec- 
tion, and it is more probable that he speaks 
of what is generally true. 

It is not a little disappointing to find a 
writer who was not afraid to write a dialogue 
on the chief writers of Rome then read, per- 
forming his task so very feebly ; and it is more 
astonishing from the occasional glimpses of 
exacter training which are sometimes trace- 
able. Criticising a verse of Theodolus— 


** Vis et Troianum lauderis scire sécretum °— 


he remarks: ‘‘ Some think Theodolus made a 
false quantity, but it is far more credible that 
it is an error of the copyist, who substituted 
secretum for sacratum ; for the sacratum of the 
Trojans was the Palladium, and the most 
secret thing would therefore be the most 
hallowed.” Here Conrad evinces the true 
sagacity of conjectural emendation. Whether 
his divination be right or—as Herr Schepss 
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thinks—wrong, it is something to find in a/ written with considerable acuteness and a 
German monastery of the twelfth century the | large choice of examples, and will well repay 


germs of one, and not the least important, 
branch of modern philological criticism. 
Rosrson Exuis. 








OURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE, 


Index of British Plants. By R. Turnbull. 
(Bell.) The purpose of Mr. Turnbull’s labours 
has been to furnish a complete list of names 
and synonyms for British plants, with refer- 
ences to the London Catalague and to the 
corresponding numbers of the plates in Symes’s 
English Botany (third edition) and to Fitch's 
and Smith’s Illustrations of Bentham’s British 
Flora. The book cannot fail to be useful, if 
only because of the many changes of name for 
our native species which have been made or 
are likely to be made. Indeed, it is somewhat 
in advance of the eighth edition of the London 
Catalogue in changing names to suit the newest 
investigations. The whole of the work seems 
carefully done. And we can only suggest as 
possible improvements that some indication 
should be given whether the aliens which are 
mentioned (as Plant:go urenaria) have been 
found often or in many stations; and that the 
growing rarity or actual extinction of certain 
species should be pointed out. As the number 
of counties or vice-counties in which British 
species now occur is given, it would be well for 
the reader to know whether the number was 
ever larger. Sisymbrium Irio is returned for 
one county, but it was formerly far commoner. 
Eriophorum alpinum is returned for two 
counties, while Dr. Hooker (in his edition of 
Bentham) gives it up as already extinct. 


Science and Scientists: Some Papers on 
Natural History. By Rev. J. Gerard, S.J. 
(Catholic Truth Society.) After a preliminary 

umble at the un-English word “scientist ” 

hy not “‘ scientificman”?), and at another 
monstrosity in Mr. Gerard’s pages, ‘‘ purpos- 
ive,” it may be noted that these half-dozen 
essays are an attack upon Darwinism. The 
master, however, is only indirectly assailed. The 
wide generalisations of Mr. Grant Allen 
chiefly elicit the author’s criticism. The enthu- 
siasm of converts is ever excessive; and Mr. 
Grant Allen’s account of the common arum, or 
his statement that ‘‘the whole loveliness of 
flowers is dependent upon all kinds of acci- 
dental causes,” may reasonably be controverted 
by careful observers of nature. Of course the 
latter statement involves the entire question of 
design and beauty in nature. These points 
concern final causes, many of which can only 
be surmised ; but such assaults on particular out- 
works of the Darwinian theory show that it is 
not so formidable a fortress, or one so capable 
of throwing its aegis over all animated nature, 
as its defenders suppose. Opponents hold that 
no historical instance of interchange of species 
has yet been pointed out, and insist (rightly, as 
would be held in other subjects) that hypo- 
thetical premises cannot lead to positive 
conclusions, Hesides which, particular instances 
have ever been the difficulty of the whole 
theory. It may reasonably be allowed, how- 
ever, that there is much in it which is strongly 
suggestive and useful asa hypothesis to explain 
facts. Above all, naturalists, whether of the 
old-fashioned or the modern belief, will ever 
feel grateful to Darwin for his careful experi- 
ments. Father Gerard, however, is not satisfied 
with this, and boldly presses the theory at all 
points, often with much success. Many of his 
examples are striking, and will interest country 
dwellers, who fancy they know a good deal 
about nature. The author’s chapter on birds 
shows that he is abreast of the latest dis- 
coveries in migration, Altogether, the book is 





perusal. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE publications of the Pali Text Society 
for its ninth year—the Digha, by Prof. 
Rhys Davids and Mr. Carpenter; the Peta 
Vatthu, by Prof. Minayeff; and the usual 
Journal—are now being issued to subscribers. 
Those of the tenth year are well advanced ; 
Prof. Windisch’s Itivuttuka is already printed, 
and the third volume of M. Léon Keer’s Sam- 
yutta is nearly through the press. 


WE have received a supplement to the 
American Journal of Philology, containing an 
index to the first ten volumes of that periodical, 
compiled by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt. It fills 
forty-four pages, closely printed in double 
columns ; and it is worthy of notice, not only for 
its extreme minuteness, but also for the prin- 
ciple on which it is arranged—a principle 
borrowed, we believe, from the “*P. Q.” 
Indexes of Mr. Griswold. First come the names 
of the contributors, 136 in number (among 
‘whom Prof. Gildersleeve is conspicuous), with 
a reference to their contributions marked as 
article, correspondence, note, report, or review. 
Each contributor has a number, in bold 
numerals, by which his contributions can be 
identified in the index of subjects. This is so 


full as to be practically exhaustive. For 
example, under Greek, we have—first, the 
subjects that have been treated of, from 


accents to verbs; then, all the Greek etymolo- 
gies that have been proposed or criticised ; 
and, lastly, all the Greek words and forms that 
have been commented on. So, again, under 
Reports and Reviews, the title of every serial 
publication and the name of every author is 
given in alphabetical order. It is needless to 
add that such a work as this must be simply 
invaluable to the philologist. It is as much 
superior to anything of the kind that has been 
done in England as the American Journal of 
Philology is to our cognate periodicals. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Purtotoaicat Socrery.—(Friday, March 21.) 


Pror. Sxeat in the chair.—Prince L.-L. Bona- 
parte’s paper on ‘‘ Albanian, Modern Greek, 
Gallo-Italic, Provengal, and Illyrian, still in use 
as Linguistic Islands in the Neapolitan and 
Sicilian Provinces of Italy,’’ was, in his absence 
(through indisposition), read by Mr. Alex. J. 
Ellis. Albanian had been introduced by Scander- 
beg and his followers in the fifteenth century, and 
was still found in fifty-five places in the provinces 
of Teramo, Campobasso, Foggia, Potenza, Lecce, 
Cosenza (principally), Catanzaro,and Palermo. A 
list of all the places obtained in recent researches, 
and illustrated by specially engraved maps of the 
districts, was furnished. A list of 199 Albanian 
words obtained from Padre de Vincentiis, Signor 
O. Santoro, and the late Dr. Hanusz, was fur- 
nished, together with phrases and examples, in a 
phonetic orthography, &c., and fourteen versions 
of the Lord’s Prayer, as well as Papanti’s 
specimen. Modern Greek, which was not a 
descendant of the Greek anciently spoken in 
Southern Italy, known as Magna Graecia, but was 
an importation from Modern Greece, and is 
much Italianised, occurs in twenty-six places, all 
specified, in the provinces of Lecce and Reggio di 
Calabria. Gallo-Italic dercends from the 
Waldensian Piedmontese of Pinerolo, near Turin 
—the emigration having occurred in the four- 
teenth century. It is still heardin seven places, 
specified, in the provinces of Cosenza, Messina, 
Catania, and Caltanissetta. Provencal is heard 
only in two places, specified, in the province of 
Foggia. Illyrian, due to an emigration from 
Dalmatia in the sixteenth century, exists in three 





places, specified, in the province of Oampobasso. 
This paper is the result of researches made di 

two recent visits to Italy, assisted by many 1 
ecclesiastics.—Mr. Ellis afterwards gave an account 
of Mr. Horatio Hale’s researches on the Ohinook 
jargon used as the trade language in the Oregon 
districts, Upper Oanada. 


—— 


Society or AnTIquanizs.— (Thursday, March 27). 


Da. Joun Evans, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans read a paper on “‘ A Late Celtic 
Cemetery at Aylesford, Kent.’? This cemetery 
was of great interest, as presenting a stage in 
sepulchral Swanage not hitherto noticed among the 
ancient Britons, as well as from the new class of 
native earthenware and imported bronze vessels 
brought to light. The graves were small pits in 
the flat earth, arranged in “family circles,” and 
each containing a group of cineraries and accessory 
vessels. Mr. Evans showed that the form of 
interment answered to that prevalent in a large 
part of Gaul at the time of the Roman invasions ; 
and in a previous paper he had already traced 
certain situla-shaped cinerary vases, through inter- 
mediate examples in Belgic Gaul and the Rhine 
district, to the Illyro-Italic or Old Venetian 

rovince round the head of the Adriatic. The 

ronze vessels which he now described included a 
patelle and oenochoe of Italo-Greek work, the first 
authentic instance of the discovery of such im- 
ported vessels in a British cemetery, though Mr. 
Evans showed that the custom of associating Greek 
and Etruscan bronzes with their sepulchral deposits 
was very widely spread among the Gallic tribes on 
both sides of the Alps. Among the bronzes of 
indigenous Celtic fabric discovered was a very 
beautiful plated pail, surrounded with a zone of 
animals and foliated ornaments in repoussée work, 
presenting the closest resemblance to the decorative 
work found in the Helvetian station of La Téne in 
Switzerland. The fabulous animals depicted 
were, on the other hand, almost identical with 
those found on the coins of the Remi, from which 
Mr. Evans drew the conclusion that this situla had 
been manufactured in the Reims district and im- 
ported into Britain. Two British gold coins were 
also discovered in the cemetery of uninscribed 
types, which occur indiscriminately on either side 
of the Channel, and therefore to be referred to 
some Belgic Prince who reigned in part of both 
Gaul and Britain. No single object of Roman 
origin was found in the cemetery; and from a 
general survey of the evidence, Mr. Evans 
considered that the sepulchral deposits must 
be ascribed to the century immediately pre- 
ceding Cz:zar’s invasion, and roferred to the same 
Belgic invaders who seem at about the same date 
to have introduced the ancient British coinage. 
On the other hand, the presence of some ruder urns 
in the traditional British style, and of skeleton in- 
terments in cists on the outskirts of the cemetery, 
appear to indicate the partial survival of the 
earlier inhabitants on this Kentish site. Altogether, 
the conditions brought to light by these discoveries, 
and the close connexion that they pre-supposed 
between Britain and the Belgic parts of Gaul, 
suggested a comparison with the connexion between 
England and Normandy which subsisted in the 
period immediately succeeding the Norman Oon- 
quest. 


Browninc Socrety.—(Friday, March 28.) 


H. Maruews, Ese , inthe chair.—A paper by Mrs. 
de Courcy Laffan on the ‘‘ Beautiful Oommon- 
places of Browning’’ was read.—Dr. Berdoe and 
Dr. Furnivall both objected to the title, and the 
latter suggested the term ‘‘ realism ”’ as preferable 
to ‘‘commonplaces.”"—Dr. Furnivall then men- 
tioned a paper by Mr. Sagar on the numbering of 
the lines in ‘‘The Ring and the Book,” to be 
printed for the society, and informed members 
that they would receive copies of Mr. William 
Sharp’s Life of Robert Browning written for the 
“Great Writers ’’ Series.—Dr. Furnivall then read a 
short paper by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, whom 
illness prevented from being present, on ‘‘ Parent- 
hood in Browning.’’ The chairman proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Ireland for her paper, and 
drew an interesting contrast between the poetry 


of Victor Hugo and that of Robert pion J in 
respect of their treatment of the parental relation, 
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on which the former dwells repeatedly, while the 
instances in Browning's poetry are few. Dr. 
Berdoe pointed out how powerfully the poem of 
‘‘ Halbert and Hob” exemplifies the doctrine of 
heredity, vice being almost certain to reappear in 
the children. In the instance of ‘‘ Pompilia, 
Browning sublimates maternal love. It is a 
common enough experience that in motherhood a 
woman bursts into new life, and this new life the 
poet has most perfectly expressed. Dr. Berdoe 
thought that the society wanted more of such 
papers as this of Mrs. Ireland. Dr. Furnivall 
considered it remarkable that Browning should 
touch so little on this parental relation, especially 
as he specially valued his own mother’s influence, 
a fact to which Mr. William Sharp has called our 
attention in his book. Surely it was his own wife 
who inspired him with that wonderful conscious- 
ness of motherhood in Pompilia. As a man he 
could scarcely have understood the emotion, but 
sympathy with his wife and the insight it lent him 
produced the pure and beautiful creation of 
Pompilia’s short motherhood. 








FINE ART. 


OBITUARY. 
JOHN TURTLE WOOD. 


Woon, of Ephesus, has fallen a true martyr of 
archaeology. His long life was marked by one 
great object—the discovery of the Temple of 
Artemis; and he achieved that discovery, 
though not to his full satisfaction. Strong as 
he was to work and to endure, one whose 
indomitable spirit neither delay nor disappoint- 
ment seemed able to quell, yet his long life 
was towards its close embittered and at last 
shortened by his inability to finish as he would 
his darling purpose. 

Born in 1821, John Turtle Wood was 
educated as an architect ; in due course visited 
Italy and did some work there; but the turn- 
ing point of his career came through bis 
appointment in 1858 as architect to the Smyrna 
and Aidin Railway. In 1862 he chanced to 
visit Ephesus. The problem, Where is the 
famous Temple of Artemis? at once rose before 
him, and the fascination of discovery took final 
hold of his soul. In May 1863 he began the 
search at his own cost, an act of characteristic 
daring; and in March 1864 the trustees of the 
British Museum granted him £100 for the 
work, This sum was afterwards largely in- 
creased ; but it was not till the last day of 1869 
that the Temple of Artemis was discovered, 
where nothing but the most patient research 
could have detected it. After the ground had 
been cleared the work was abandoned in 
March 1874. The whole cost was £16,000; 
the result, a most important collection of the 
remains of two temples and a rich series of 
inscriptions, all now in the British Museum. 
The later temple, the famous wonder of the 
world, may be truly said to have contributed a 
new chapter to Greek archaeology, while quite 
recently Mr. Murray’s discovery and restoration 
of the sculptured column of the earlier temple, 
with the dedication of “‘King Croesus,” bid 
fair to rival the impression made by the later 
sculptured drums. Mr. Wood would have 
continued his work to the very end, after the 
manner of Schliemann, and dug up and sifted 
all the soil within the temple area; but the 
authorities in England did not feel it right to 
make any further expenditure. He then 
resolved to work alone, lectured and collected 
promises of money; but the anxiety told on 
his health, and at last he fell, in this month, at 
& good age, but yet full of zeal for his life’s 
work, and keenly feeling the disappointment 
that follows the sense of a great achievement 
left incomplete. The long confidence of the 
trustees of the Museum, and of Sir Charles 
Newton, and the absolute devotion of Mrs. 
Wood, who shared his privations, and when he 





was incapacitated by an accident continued his 
work single-handed, form his true testimonial. 
His Discoveries at Ephesus, so termed in the 
modest record which he printed, are his best 
memorial. His friends hold him dear as a 
man of unconquerable energy, directed by the 
highest sense of honour. 
REGINALD StuArT POOLE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Goopatt’s contributions to the Royal 
Academy will well display the variety of his 
talent. They include two landscapes and two 
portraits. Both the landscapes were painted 
from the North Terrace at Windsor. One of 
them represents the view locking towards 
Eton, with the college itself as inevitably a 
prominent object in the middle distance. This, 
of course, will have much interest; but the 
artistic public will, we venture to think, prefer 
the second landscape, which represents a mid- 
day view, in July weather, of the admirable 
stretch of field, and park, and woodland— 
Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ wooded, watered country, 
England’s best’’—between Old Windsor and 
the Thames on the one hand, and the distant 
hills of Henley on the other. In middle 
distance is seen the spire of Bray Church, while 
the actual foreground is occupied by the battle- 
ments—or battlemented wall—of the North 
Terrace. Mr. Goodall’s portraits include a 
pleasant and characteristic portrait of Mrs. 
Goodall, and what is, we believe—strange to 
say—the first important portrait of Sir Oscar 
Clayton. The eminent medical practitioner 
and homme “/u monde is represented sitting, and 
leaning, after his wont, somewhat heavily upon 
his walking-stick ; aud, while certainly observ- 
ing all the time with nothing Jess than his 
accustomed shrewdness whatever persons may 
be in his company, he is engaged at the moment, 
with evident satisfaction, in telling one of the 
most genial of his stories. The portrait is 
painted by an artist who has thoroughly under- 
stood his model. 


Mr, Cart HaAaa’s single contribution to the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
—of which he is now vice-president—is a 
work quite out of his usual line, yet not the 
less remarkable or forcible. Mr. Haag has, 
indeed, before now painted several portraits, 
but these have been executed at long intervals, 
and have seldom, if ever, been seen. The 
present work is a portrait of Mr. Papworth, 
the architect, arrayed befittingly in the 
robes which he wears as master of the great 
city company to which he belongs. Mr. Haag 
has painted this very pleasant portrait in full 
sunlight, in which the modelling of the face 
is unobscured by shadow, and in which the sables 
of the robe glow witha splendid orange-brown. 


Mr. G. P. A. HEALY — the American 
painter, long domiciled in Paris, whose 
works appear habitually at the Salon—will 
probably this year be represented at the 
Royal Academy by a portrait of the British 
minister in France. Lord Lytton is only the 
latest of a whole troop of diplomatists, from 
Bismarck downwards, who have sat to Mr. 
Healy for their counterfeit presentments. At 
the Salon, Mr. Healy will be represented by a 
portrait of M. Jules Simon, statesman and 
writer. The artist has also in a forward 
state, but not yet ready for exhibition, a 
characteristic portrait of an eminent English 
ecclesiastic, of great individuality and charm— 
@ most polished churchman—the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford. And, not confining 
himself absolutely to portraiture, Mr. Healy has 
executed a picture of a child, seated at a meal, 
in full sunlight ; and he has likewise produced a 


picture of a weaver of Veules—a subject | 





directly suggested by a long sojourn last 
autumn on the coast of Normandy. 


THE proprietors of the Magazine of Art have 
arranged to issue ‘‘ Royal Academy Pictures ”’ 
for 1890 in three parts, instead of two as last 
year. The first part will be ready on the 
opening day of the Royal Academy, and it is 
intended to publish the other two parts during 
the month of May. 


THE Dudley Gallery Art Society will open 
next week an exhibition of water-colours at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 


Mr, Forp Mapox Brown’s latest work— 
** John Kay, Inventor of the Fly-Shuttle, saved 
by his Wife from the Rioters,’ forming the 
tenth of his great series of paintings for the 
Manchester Town Hall—will be on view next 
week at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, in New Bond 
Street. A new picture, by Mr. Edwin Long, 
entitled ‘‘ The Market Place at Nazareth,” will 
also then be added to the attractions of the 
Doré Gallery. 


FOLLOWING on the dispersal of his mezzotint 
portraits, the collection of line engravings and 
etchings formed by Mr. John Chaloner Smith 
will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby. The sale 
begins on Monday next, and will last altogether 
for fourteen days. The collection is remarkable 
for its quantity—it numbers 2838 lots—rather 
than for the rarity or fine state of the prints. 
The French school is very well represented. 


Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN will deliver a series 
of three lectures—on ‘‘ The Art of Illustration,” 
‘** Modern Pictures,” and ‘Sketching in Sun- 
shine’”’—at the Kensington Town Hall, on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of next week, 
and will repeat the series the following week 
at the Eyre Arms Assembly Rooms, St. John’s 
Wood. The lectures will be illustrated by more 
than one hundred reproductions of drawings, 
pictures, and photographs taken in Algeria and 
Morocco, shown by the oxy-hydrogen light. 


Tux third general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the present session will take place 
at 22 Albemarle-street on Monday next, April 
14, at 5 p.m., when Mr. A, 8. Murray will read a 
Peper on “The Alemene Vase formerly at 

astle Howard,” and Mr. F', Newberry a paper 
on ‘‘ Funeral Wreaths discovered in Egypt.” 





THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


Mr, FREDERICK WEDMORE writes to us from 
Paris :—‘‘ Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, as great as 
ever, and in the passages of most profound 
feeling intense with a curious quietude, con- 
tinues to represent Joan of Arc with undis- 
puted success. No such unquestioned triumph 
awaited her when, on Good Friday, she 
appeared—not, of course, on quite her habitual 
stage—as the Virgin Mary. Even the genius 
of the artist, apparent though it was here and 
there, could not suffice to give impressiveness 
to a subject of which, even upon the hills of 
Ober Ammergau, the treatment has become 
somewhat conventional. There were many 
interruptions, amid much admiration; but the 
undaunted tragedian looks forward to repeat- 
ing her experiment, and, perhaps, under better 
conditions. There is little new at the theatres 
—a strange dearth has overtaken the French 
stage; and, as our novel-writers have supplied 
material for the Parisian feuil/eton, in which 
Mr. Marion Crawford is shoulder to shoulder 
with Guy de Maupassant, so the moment may 
arrive in which Mr. Grundy, Mr. Jones, and 
Mr. Sims may be sought for actively on the 
theatres of the Boulevard. A piece is just now, 
indeed, in rehearsal at the Frangais; and, to 
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tell the truth, it is not by either of these 
authors. Meanwhile, in the Rue Richelieu, 
the regular repertory is the order of the day, 
and ‘‘ Le Demi Monde” succeeds ‘‘ Hernani.’’ 
The latest performance of M. Dumas’s play 
was undertaken chiefly to ascertain how Mdlle. 
Marsy—who has beauty and diction and an ex- 
cellent voice—would cope with the character of 
Suzanne d’Ange. The lady is attractive, and 
the performance promising. At the Palais 
Royal, a new revue—a “topical” piece, the 
like of which we have scarcely seen in England 
—shares the bill with the revival of ‘ Le Roi 
Candaule”; and the one act comedy of 
Meilhac and Halévy and the new piece, “ Les 
Miettes de l’Année,” are both worth seeing. 
It would hardly be possible to play either 
better. Messieurs Daubray, Milher, and 
Luguet do much to make complete the cast of 
the comedy, and there is a delightful inyénue — 
tout a fait eveillée, piquante as well as gracieuse 
—a Mdille. Clem. Her art has probably some- 
what narrow limits. The performance of the 
‘‘ Les Miettes” owes almost everything to 
M. Saint Germain—Coquelin’s contemporary, 
and almost Coquelin’s equal—an artist the ease 
and imperceptibleness of whose art is the very 
last result of labour. A high comedian 
indeed! So far asthe popular success of the 
piece is concerned, M. St. Germain is, perhaps, 
best aided by a Mdlle. Larive—hitherto, I 
believe, unheard of—the violent ragoit of 
whose dance it has pleased M. Jules Lemaitre to 
liken to ‘‘le picrate de potasse.” She has been 
the subject of a brief but almost exceptionally 
brilliant piece of writing by this eminently 
literary critic. M. Lemaitre finds in the little 
lady ‘‘l’me de la danse, l’ime de toutes les 
danses, depuis les temps anciens jusqu’ nos 
jours, depuis Salomé jusqu’a la Govive.” Here 
he overrates her—but says the thing neatly, 
and so may be forgiven. He is true as well as 
neat when he adds, ‘‘Et avec cela elle reste 
Montmartroise de Montmartre, par l’aisance, 
la malice, un rien de blague et de parodie””— 
for, in fact, Larive’s performance is rich in 
agility and only deficient in grace. 


In America, Mr. Wilson Barrett has been—as 
we have had occasion to notice—the recipient of 
the most varied attentions from the newspaper 
press. Silly little people, in silly little papers, 
have reported—as is the habit of the inter- 
viewer—how he looks ‘‘ when he leans his arms 
upon the table in a conversational attitude ”’— 
an attitude, we must be allowed to say, which 
this description by no means makes plain to us. 
Analytical critics have seriously discussed his 
performances. And again the newspaper writer 
of lesser mark has made himself the channel 
for conveying Mr. Barrett’s opinions on many 
matters connected with the stage. Thus at 
Philadelphia—where, as at St. Louis just 
before, the actor’s success has been undoubted 
—Mr. Barrett confessed that the first night of 
‘* Clito”? was the most remarkable first night 
in his experience. He had to make three 
speeches to the audience befure the people 
would leave the theatre. Yet ‘‘ Clito,’’ it will 
be remembered—dramatic though it was, and 
literary into the bargain—had not half the 
lasting success of ‘‘ The Silver King” and of 
‘* Lights o’ London,” which would seem to be 
evidence in favour of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s recent contention that the decision of a 
first night audience is far from being final or 
irrevocable. By implication, Mr. Barrett 
allowed that one of his very costliest produc- 
tions—the late Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Junius ”’—had 
been a commercial failure. He promised us 
the production, at his new Olympic, very soon 
after his return, of the drama founded on the 
most recent of the romances of Mr. Hall Caine. 
This is good news. Mr. Barrett was very out- 
spoken—he was as straight as it is possible to 
be—about the condition of the American stage. 





—— 


Not that he had anything really hard to say 
against it; but he noted that American plays 
‘*run largely to character sketches.” Hence 
many ‘‘ character-actors.” 


** You possess,” he said, “few heroic actors in 
proportion to your great army of players; and 
when an American manager is ‘ casting’ a play, if 
he has a part demanding a poetic interpretation, 
he probably seeks an English actor to fill it.”’ 








MUSIC. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA SEASON AT 
DRURY LANE, 


Tue late founder of the Carl Rosa company 
attached great importance to the performances 
in London, and in this he showed his wisdom. 
Here it is judged by the highest possible 
standard; adverse criticism cannot fail to profit, 
while tokens of approval must be highly 
encouraging. But it is not only to the 
company that these visits are of advantage; 
the public is also a gainer. 

Gounod’s “‘ Romeo and Juliet ” was the opera 
chosen for the opening night, Saturday, 
April 5, and it was given in English for the 


‘first time. The composer, it is true, set his 


music to French words; but the libretto by the 
late H. B. Farnie is acceptable, in that it con- 
tains many lines penned by Shakspere himself. 
Malle. Zctlie de Lussan took the part of the 
heroine, and achieved a legitimate success ; 
nervousness may explain a few unsatisfactory 
features both in her singing and acting. Mr. 
Barton McGuckin appeared as Romeo. He 
was not in his best voice; but he deserves great 
praise for his unexaggerated, and there- 
fore effective, dramatic efforts. The artists 
who undertook the minor réles are entitled 
to fair commendation. The chorus was 
excellent; and the orchestra, under the 
able direction of Mr. E. Goosens, played 
admirably. The conductor has his forces well 
under control, and the subdued manner in 
which the accompaniments to the songs were 
given contrasted favourably with what one 
sometimes hears atthe opera. The artists, too, 
on the stage, by long experience, are thoroughly 
accustomed to Mr. Goosens’ beat, and his baton 
is felt rather than seen. The perfect unanimity 
of the actors, even down to the smaller parts, is 
striking. In Germany, where year after year 
the members of a company study and work 
— one is accustomed to find each 
individual acting as part of a whole; here it is 
more rare. The ensemble of the Carl Rosa 
troupe is, indeed, one of its strongest points. 

The performance of the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl ” 
on the following Monday afternoon attracted a 
large audience, and the numerous encores 
proved that the flowing melodious strains of 
Balfe have still power to charm a certain section 
of the public. Mdlle. Tremelli was the Queen ; 
Mr. J. Ould, Thaddeus; Mr. F. H. Celli, Count 
Arnheim ; while Mr. Aynsley Cook appeared in 
his old character of Devilshoof. 

‘*Carmen”’ was given in the evening. Mdlle. 
de Lussan, as the heartless heroine, appeared 
to greater advantage than on the previous 
Saturday. She thoroughly looked the part, 
and sang remarkbly well. She managed to 
portray the changing moods of the wayward 
gipsy with fullintensity, and yet with wonderful 
ease and naturalness. Mr. Barton McGuckin 
was at his best as the Jose. He sang in a 
thoroughly artistic manner; but it was his 
refined and forcible acting that made most 
impression. Miss Fabris, the Michaela, came 
in for her share of success. We were glad to 
see how reluctantly she acknowledged the 
applause at the opening of the third act. With 
the leading characters in such able hands the 
opera was bound to succeed. But the other 








artists, in parts familiar to them, obtained the 
approval of the audience. Mr. Goosens con- 
ducted with care and intelligence. The chorus 
again distinguished itself. _ 

“‘ Faust” was played on Tuesday evening. 
Mme. Georgina Burns may not be an ideal 
Marguerita, but her conception of the part 
is simple and refined, and she sings with 
artistic skill and taste. Miss Lucille Saunders, 
who has a voice of pleasing quality, was 
much applauded for her song in the third 
act. Signor Runcio, as Faust, sang with more 
energy than sweetness. The réle of Mephisto- 
pheles does not suit Signor Abramoff. 

The mounting of the operas, under the 
management of Mr. Augustus Harris, is, as 
usual, praiseworthy. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE concert last Saturday at the Crystal 
Palace was one of considerable interest; but, 
being holiday time, there was only a small 
audience. Mr, Frederic Lamond appeared both 
as pianist and composer. Two or three seasons 
ago he gave a recital at Prince’s Hall, display- 
ing extraordinary power as an executant. Since 
then he has been studying abroad, and he now 
returns an accomplished artist. In Saint Saéns’ 
showy Concerto in OC minor (no. 4) he displayed 
rare talent. His tone is even and pleasant, and 
he can produce loud effects without hardness. 
He was much applauded. His own Symphony 
in A (MS.) is a work of great promise. The 
writing shows natural ability and culture. The 
occasional reminiscences of various great com- 
posers are not faults in one so young, for Mr. 
Lamond has only recently attained his 
majority. Of the four movements, we prefer 
the first two—an Allegro moderato and an 
Allegro vivace with Trio. The Symphony— 
which occupies half-an-hour in performance— 
was admirably rendered under Mr, Manns’s 
direction, and the composer was summoned to 
the platform at the close. The programme in- 
cluded Spohr’s effective ‘‘ Jessonda” Overture, 
and a selection from Schubert’s delightful 
‘*Rosamunde”’’ music. Miss Margaret Davies 
and Miss Grace Damian were the vocalists. 


AN impressive performance of the ‘‘ Messiah ”’ 
was r= at the Albert Hall on the evening of 
Good Friday under the direction of Mr. 
Barnby. The soloists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Mme. Belle Cole, and Messrs. 
Iver McKay and Watkin Mills, who all 
acquitted themselves well, There was a large 
audience. 


Mr. Henry J. Woop, a pupil of Mr. 
Ebenezer Prout at the Royal Academy, has 
just completed a comedy opera in two acts 
entitled ‘‘ Daisy,” the libretto by Mr. F. Grove 
Palmer, which will be performed for the first 
ae on Thursday, May 1, at the Kilburn Town 

all. 
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THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A, & 8. GATTI, Sole Proprietors and Managers. 
Every Evening, at 8, 








INDON DAY BY DAY. 

Mr. Geo. Alexander ; Messrs. Marius, Beveridge, Shine, Rignold, Abing- 
don, Balfour, Bode, Russell, East, &c.; Mesdames A, Murray, M. Rorke, 
K. James, C, Elliot, Clara Jecks. : 

Preceded, at 7.15,by THE MARRIED BATCHELOR. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every Evering, at 8.30, © MISS CINDERELLA, 
DR. BILL. 


At 9. 
Messrs .Frederick Terry, Nutcombe Gould, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Robins, Carlotta Leclercq, 
Marie Linden, Mary Kingsley, Gracie Murielle, Laura Graves, Edith Ken- 
ward, and Fanny Brough. 











OMEDY THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. H. HAWTREY, 
Every Evening, at 8, the celebrated Comedy, 
PINK DOMINOES, 
adapted by James Albery, with powerful cast. 
Followed by the new Comic Operetta, by Messrs, Burnand & E, Solomon, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 








CRITERION THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM, 
Every Evening, at 9 (for a limited number of nights only), 
AVID GARRICK. 





Messrs. Wyndham, G. Giddens, W. Blakeley, 8. Valentine, 8. Hewson, 
F. Atherley, F, Emery, and William Farren ; Mesdames F. Paget, E. Miller, 
E, Leyshon, F. Frances, E. Vining, and Mary Moore 

Preceded, at 8.10, by A PRETTY PIECE OF BUSINESS. 


AIETY THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, 
RUY BLAS AND THE BLASE ROUE. 
Messrs, Fred Leslie, Fred Storey, and Dalton Somers; Mesdames Ellen 
Pewren, Marion Hood, Sylvia Grey, Linda Verner, Blanche Massey, and 
ty Lind, 


LOBE THEATRE 
. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. R. BENSON. 
¥. R. BENSON’S SHAKESPEARIAN COM?ANY in A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT’S DREAM, with the Mendelss sii. Miu-ic, EVERY EVENING at 8.0 
(Thursdays and Fridays excepted). MATINEES (Children under Twelve 
half-price to stalls and dress circle), WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
at 2,30. Doors open at 2.0. NW.8.—THURSDAY and FRIDAY EVENINGS, 
HAMLET. Doors open 7.30, commence at 8,0, Box-office now open daily, 
10.0 to 5.0,—GLOBE, 


YCEUM THEATRE 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving. 
This Evening, at 8, 
THE DEAD HEART; A STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
Messrs. Henry Irving, Bancroft, Stirling. Righton, Gordon Craig, 
pemees, Tyars ; Mesdames Kate Phillips, Carter, Coleridge, and Ellen 
erry. 


OPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. F. J. HARRIS. 
Manager, Mr. H. GITTUS LONSDALE. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE, 
Mr. H, Gittus Lonsdale, Tom Paulton, Charles Ashford, L, Cadwaladr, 
Mr. Shiel Barry ; Miss Violet Cameron, Miss Florence Lonsdale, and Miss 
Irene Verona. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


le Lessee and Manager, Mr. HORACE SEDGER. 

Every Evening, at 8.15, MARJORIE. 

Messrs, C, Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James, Shale, 
Hendon, and H. Monkhouse ; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, Amadi, and 
Camille D’Arville. 


Preceded, at 7.30, by ALL ABROAD, 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE 


— 

Every Evening, at 7.45, MASTER AND MAN. 

Messrs Henry Neville, J. H. Barnes, Robert l’ateman, Bassett Roo, C. 
Dalton, Brandon Thomas, Sidney Howard, F. Shepherd, Geo. Dalziell, E. 
Mayeur, E.W. Lawson, Morton Baker, &c.; Mesdames Bella Pateman, 
Edith Bruce, Mrs, Huntly, &c. 


Gavoy THEATRE. 




















Every Evening, at 8.30, 

THE GONDOLIERS; or, The King of Barataria. 

Messrs, Rutland Barrington, F. Wyatt, W.H. Denny, Wallace Browalow, 
Metcalf, Rose, De Pledge, Wilbraham, (Gilbert, and Courtice Pounds ; 
Mesdames Geraldine, Ulmar, Rosina Brandram, Decima Moore, Bernard, 
Lawrence, and Cole, 





ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. LANGTRY, 
Every Evening, at 8, AS YOU LIKE IT, 
_ Mrs. Langtry, Mesdames M‘Neil, Lea, Lamb, Armbruster, &c.; Messrs. 
Cautley, Bourchier, Sugden, Everill, Fulton, Brodie, Forbes, Gay, Lewis, 
Cannivge, Lawford, Grover, Lingham, Arncliffe, Erlynne, Yorke, &c. 


TERR Y’S THEATRE. 
M 


anageress, Miss GRAHAMR. 





Every Evening, at9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
Messrs. W.S, Penley, F. Kerr, B. Gould, and W. Lestocq ; Mesdames 
Gertrude Kingston, Houston, and Cissy Grahame. 
led, at 8.15, by FOR HER CHILD'S SAKE, 
Messrs, Oscar Adye, A. Ellis, and J. Nelson; Mesdamcs M. A. Giffard 
and Helen Leyton, 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE BUNGALOW. 
By Frederick Horner. Tho 203rd Time. The most laughable play of the 
century. ‘ Another ‘ Private Secretary,’”—Daily Telegraph. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by ON TOAST. 








VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


f _ Sole Lessee end Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new Drama (66(h Time), 
CLARISSA. 
Preceded, at 7.45,by MEADOW SWEET. 
Mr. Thomas Thorne a Vaudeville Company* 








FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8 FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 
COMPLEXION SECURED. 


PEARS SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 15 International Awards as a 
Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 
skins generally. Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 











ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S To H.8.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. BRAND & CO,’8 Al SAUCE, 


Children’s- - 1s. 3d. | HEMSTITCHED— 

Ladies’ - ~- 28.44d.; Ladies’ - - 2g8.11}d.) per ewe 

Gent's - ~ 38.60. |Gent's - ~- 48. 11d. 5 doz, Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs in all the Latest Styles, from 

1s. to 60s. each. parse 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. | POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 


Samples and Price Lists post-free, — —— . aren 
————— —- —— HS8ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
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THROUGHOUT [TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
- {PECIALTIES for INVALIDS, 
MOEDER’S HIRE 8YSTEM S DLE NPL R DAR AEM 
The original best, and most liberal. Suits all. OCAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, SOLE ADDRESS— 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. MAYF ‘AIR, Ww. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. tntnnaliaialcintinitinithinianadiaianndan 
F. MOEDER Authors advised with as to Printing and 
448, 249, 260, Tottenham-court-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
: Binding, - 
M E M 0 R A. LOISETTE’S ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
ressed with the AEM yy tt A | 91. Fv samen tae > ae <_ 
Memory which your Lectures in CampripGE opened | om Tiss re . 


up.”—R. N, Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer | — os 
Ce ae —. ad a scientific.”— Dr. ~ 

ilson ril, 83). e again recommen e | G © Pa ye PL SB hr 
ene Wilson Ga, = yoy ——_- a 
to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”— 
Dr. Buckley. « Excellent travelling companion.”— WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N,—Ayply 87, New@Oxford Anti-corrosive—Flexible—Durable—Adapting itsel 
Street, London. to any Handwriting. 











ESTABLISHED 1881, | Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d, 
With White Metal Pocket Holder, complete - - - is. 
IRK BECK BAN & : : ;' 
Pe ce TG mg * done, Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 
THREE por CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayawle on | Fluted Pattern,complete- - - - - = 58. 6d. 
demand. Engine-turned Pattern,complete - + + + 68. 6d. 





TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated or 





the minimum monthly | alances, when rot drawn below £100, Fluted Pattern, Telescopic - - > - 10s 6d. 
dertakes for its Customers, free of Charge the Custody o! : . 
Deeds Writings, and other § iti i Vi les; the collection of Bills Other Patterns in great variety. 
efExchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purcrase and aaloof8tooks or 4 
Shares and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Ciroular Notes issued, 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 





application. FRARCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


rp\v j Lancet—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
F RY S Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“I have never 
President Royal College of tasted Cocoa 
Surgeons, Ireland. hat a like so 


t 
well. 
Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & O'S LIST. 


Demy 8vo0, with 4 Portraits and View, 12s. 


THE LIFE of CARMEN SYLVA (Queen of Roumania). Translated from the German by Baroness 


DEIOHMANN. 


“ One of the most attractive biographies of the present publishing season... . Contains copious extracts from her poetry which have been gracefully rendered into 
English by Sir Edwin Arnold.” —Daily Graphic. 














Crown 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s, 
RUPERT of the RHINE: a Biographical Sketch of the Life of Prince Rupert, Prince Palatine of the 
Rhine, Duke of Cumberland, &c. By Lord RONALD GOWER. With 3 Portraits. 
EMINENT ACTORS. 
WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. By Witu1am Arcuer. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, 14s. 


LIFE of WILLIAM ELLIS, Founder of the Birkbeck Schools. With some Account of his Writings and 
of his Labouts for the Improvement and Extension of Education. By E. KELL BLYTH. With Portrait. 
“The career of an ardent educational reformer, whose labours in the cause of popular education date from the very commencement of the movement.” 


Saturday Review. 
DEDICATED TO THE EMPRESS FREDERIOK. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING of FROEBEL, as gathered from his Works. Two Essays. I.—By Mary 


J. LYSOHINSKA. II,—By THERESE MONTEFIORE. Small crown vo, 2s. 6d. 


Demy &vo, 15s.; half-morocco, 20s. 
THE HISTORY of NEW SOUTH WALES. From the Records. Volume I. By G. B. Barron, of the 
Middle T le, Barrister- ; 1788 to 1789, Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and Sketches. 
le Temple, Barrister-at-Law. This volume contains the History of New South Wales from 0 = — | ~ wit ten ak er a. 
“The New South Wales Government may well be congratulated on having secured the services of Mr. Barton......His style is clear and eminently readable. He 
marshalls his facts with skil), and has invested the dry details with a real and living interest.””—Speaker, 
NEW EDITION, demy 8vo, 2is. 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA FALLS: a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South 


Africa, From the Letters and Journals of FRANK OATES, F.R.G.S. Edited by 0. G. OATES. With numerous Illustrations and Portrait. 
‘The lapse of time has enabled the author of the various appendices to give additional information......and the result as now given to the public form a very material 
and valuabie contribution to our knowledge of the natural history of Southern Atrica.”’—Nature. 


Second Edition. Vol.I. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN ACCOUNT of the POLYNESIAN RACE: its Origin and Migrations. And the Ancient History of 


the Hawaiian People to the Times of Kamehameha I. By ABRAHAM FORNANDER. 
*,* Now complete in 8 vols., price 27s. 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 2is. 


ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS on the ORIGIN and HISTORY of the PEOPLE of INDIA, their 
Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by J. MUIR, C.LE., D.C.L., &c., &c. Vol. I.—Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin 
of Caste, with an Inquiry iato its Existence in the Vedic Age. ‘ 

Large post 8vo, with Map, 16s. 


ENGLISH INTERCOURSE with SIAM in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By J. Anverson, M.D., 


Dewy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHINESE-JAPANESE WORDS, in the Japanese Language. 


By John Harineron 
GUBBINS, Japanese Secretary of H.B.M.’s Legation in Japan. 
Orown 8vo, is. 


ANCIENT SYMBOLISM among the CHINESE. By Joseru Epxiys, D.D. 


Demy &vo, 5s. 


PRODROMUS of the ZOOLOGY of VICTORIA. By Freprrick McCoy, C.M.G., &c., Decade xrx. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 


PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. Part XV. December, 1889. 


Orown 8vo, 5s. 
THE peANCTITY of CONFESSION: a Romance. By the Hon. SrepHen Corertpes, Author of 
“ Demetrius,” “‘ Fibulae,” &c, 


2 vols., crown 8VO, 98, 


INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. By A. H. Saycz, M.A., Deputy-Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford University. . 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 
‘ n \ > r) = a ° ° 
POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS MORRIS. Complete in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. JD 
“A lar d still wideni i a Z é 
ne unas ‘Ge ne uished mE prime at conten will welcome the first collected edition of the poems of the author of *‘ The Epic of Hades’...... Carmarthenshire can boast | 
NEW VOLUME IN THE LOTOS SERIES. 


A LOVER’S LITANTES ; and other Poems. By Ertc Mackay, Author of “ Love-Letters of a Violinist.” | 
Cloth, gilt edges, or half-parchment, 3s, 6d. 


Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ELEGIES and MEMOKIALS. By A. and L., Authors of “Gemma of the Isles,” &c. 
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